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For Primary Teachers 


IN CITY AND COUNTRY 





The Primary Plan Books. 

By Marian M. George. Ten sets of Plans, one for each month. 
They assist the teacher daily; provide seat work; furnish material; give 
appropriate songs and stories, etc. 25 cents for any month. The ten 
months, 1120 pages, for $2.00. 


Hiatt’s Weather Charts. 

Something new that pleases and instructs pupils, parents and 
teachers. Ordered by the thousand. Develop observation, teach cor- 
rect expression, and keep a record of temperature, direction, and 
strength of wind, rain or snow, clouds, dew or frost, dates, 
incidents, etc. Printed on heavy paper 73x 9 inches; will take crayon 
or water color. Only one cent per sheet. A different design 
each month, 


Child’s Christ-Tales. 

A beautiful Christmas book for children. By ANDREA HOFER 
ProupFoot, the well-known kindergartner. Seventeen thousand 
sold already. Beautifully illustrated. “The only real Christmas 
Book issued this year.’— The Chicago Daily Herald. “In every way 
suited to the purposes of the primary teacher at Christmas.”— Mrs. 
Wilber F. Crafts, S. S. Union. Price, cloth, postpaid, 75 cents. 


Our New Entertainment Catalogue. 

Contains 74 pages, describing the best things published in the follow- 
ing lines: Dialogues, Songs for Entertainments, Tableaux, Recitations, 
Speeches, Mock-trials, all the new Entertainments, Plays, Dramas, 
Action Songs, Pantomimes, etc. Sent free on request. 


A. FLANAGAN CO., Publishers. 


266-268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER 


By FRANCES LILIAN TAYLOR 


Author of THe Werner Primer 





Cloth. Extra size. 128 pages. Richly illustrated in colors. Price, 25 cents. 





THE CHILD’S WORLD IN GOOD LITERA- 
TURE AND BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 





The child learns to read by reading. He 
learns best to read by reading something 
worth reading and within the range of 
of his own life experience and interests. 


AYLOR’S FIRST READER is built upon 
these truths, heretofore singularly over- 
looked in the making of First Readers 


TAYLOR’S FIRST READER is an educational 
growth. It is a development of those sound 
principles and sane methods which have stood 
the crucial test of the school room. 

TAYLOR’S FIRST READER, in materials 
and construction, is the highest product of 
artist and artisan yet reached in the manu- 
facture of school books. 

TAYLOR’S FIRST READER, is, therefore, 
in an important, educational sense, a me 
chanical, artistic and literary triumph. 


FOUNDATION 
AXIOMS.. 





TAYLOR’S FIRST ne etched by the WERNER SCHOOL 
BOOK COMPANY who will be p to correspond with educators concern- 
ing its examination and introduction. Address nearest office: 378-388 Wabash 
Ave., CHICAGO; 78 Fifth Ave , NEW YORK;; 73 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 

















"THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS FEENTERTAINMENTS 








How to Celebrate Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
Consisting of Recitations, Songs, Drills, Exercises, and Com- 
plete Programs. It is for all grades. The teacher is aided by 
suggestions as to the most effective use of each exercise. The 
best book for holiday exercises. Edited by ALICE M, KELLOGG. 
133 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


CONTENTS): 

For AUTUMN-10 Recitations; The following Special Exercises: An 
Autumn Poet; In the Autumn: Autumn Leaves; Autumn Thoughts. 

For THANKSGIVING—6 Songs; 5 Recitations; 5 Special Exercises; The 
Play—Thanksgiving in the Past and Present; The P.ay—The Gifts of the Year. 

For CuRistTMAS—10 Songs; 15 Recitations; Christmas Tree Drill; 
Christmas Star Drill: 3 Special Exercises; The Plav—Lost on Christmas 
Eve; The Play—The Day After Christmas. 


Christmas Entertainment. 


By ALICE M. KELLOGG. New Songs to Old Tunes, Fancy 
Drills, Acrostics, Motion Songs, Tableaux, Short Plays, Recita- 
tions in Costume. 91 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


‘ CONTENTS : 

A Christmas-bell Drill (For 8 little girls); The Snow Brigade (a winter 
drill for a dozen b ys); Chrietmas Stockings (6 small girls and boys for 
8 g and any number for singing); Christmas Children «An ac ostic for 
primary grades—9 children); Santa Claus (A letter exercise for 10 very 
small children); Merry Christmas (7 boys and 9 girls); Dance of the 
Snowflakes; Christmas Pictures (A series of tableaux); Mr. St. Nicholas 

Play. 6 boys and 4 girls); Christmas Offerings by Children from Other 
he (6 little girls); A Christmas Reunion (Play, 10 girls and 6 boys); A 
Christmas Party (From 15 to 25 boys and girls can take part); A Christmas 
Lullaby; L‘ttle Snowflakes ——— 6 primary chi.dren) ; Christmas Stories: 
Many citations in Costume; Songs. 


New Fancy Drills and Marches. 
Motion Songs and Action Pieces, for Arbor Day, Christmas, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, and all other school occasions— 
Edited by ALICE M. KELLOGG. 113 pages. Price, 25 cts. 
Fully Illustrated. 


CONTENTS: 

A Fancy Ribbon-march with Grouping and Posing (16 girls from 10 to 15 
ears old); Hatchet Drili for February 22nd (17 to 25 children may take part) : 
he Pink Rose Drill (For girls); ( hristmas Tree Drill (An evea number 0 

boys and girls); Wand Drill (any number of children); Delsarte Children 
(Any namaber of boys and girls); Free Drill (Any number); Zouave Drill (25 
boys or any odd number); A Scarf Drill (For girls alone or boys and 
Wreath Drill and March (Boys and girls); Raiubow Drill (rae 
motion song, and Lag Seery exercises); The Glove Drill 
bourine Drill; Ruler Dri'l (For 12 children or an 

with Flags by Carl Betz (A very beautiful drill) ; 


girls); 
Recitations, 
For girls); Tam- 
even number); Grouping 
Flag Drills; Muff and Gun 


Drill (For boys and girls); Cane Drill (For boys); ie Ma:ch of the Red, 
White, and Blue (For litile girls); Motion Songs; 8 Very Attractive Action 
Pieces. 








A Christmas Meeting. 


A Holiday Exercise for 25 children. By Lizziz M. HADLEY. 
Those in search of new material for a Christmas Entertainment 
will find this very attractive. For either a graded or an un- 
graded school. Price, 18 cts. 


THE CHARACTERS ARE: 


GIRLS: Nature, Mistletoe, Holly, 2 Dryads, 2 children, Austria, Ger- 
ee Italy, Russia.. 
Ys: Father Time, The Year, Jack Frost, 4 English Customs, 4 (or . 
more) Carol Singers, 2 Yule Log Bearers, Winter. 


Full directions are po for costumes. The same book also contains 
pane Ren AND MISTLETOK, a fancy Drill with Singing for Christ- 
mas celebration. 


Christmas Stars. 


A Fancy Drill with Songs and Recitations. For a Christmas 
Festival. By Lettie STERLING. This is for ten girls who 
carry lighted candles and are dressed in simple but very effective 
costumes. These are described and full directions for the 
production of the exercise are given. It will afford a novel ex- 
ercise for a Christmas Entertainment. Price, 15 cts. 


A Visit from Mother Goose. 


A Christmas Play for Primary Pupils or for an Ungraded 
School. By BELLE L. DAvipsON. 24 children are needed to 
take part, but a less number may be employed by omitting 
portions. Price, 1§ cts. 


THE CHARACTERS ARE: 


Mother Goose, Simon, Old Woman and Hen, Mother Hubbard, Bopeep, 
Bopeep’s Sheep, Little Boy Blue, Bachelor, His Wife, Old Woman Who 
ves in a Shoe. 


Each costume is described and stage directions are g!ven. 


Primary Recitations. 


too bright, speaking selections for Thanksgiving, Arbor Day, Washing- 
ton’s Birthday, Bird Day, Memorial Day, Flag Day, Closing Exercises, 
Patriotic and General Occasions. Edited by ALicz M, Ke.ttocc Price, 26c. 


CONTENTS :—6 Recitations for Washington's Birthday : 6 Recitations for Arbor Day: 
12 Recitations about Birds; 2 Recitations for Thank ving; 3 Recitations for May Day . 
3 Recitations for Memorial Day; 7 Recitations for Flag y and Patriotic Occasions; 4 
Recitations about Spring; 5 ions about Summer; 5 Recitations about Autumn ; 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK. 


6 Recitations about Winter; 49 Recitations for Closing and General Occasions; 
all selected for treir adaptability to the primary classes. 
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ORDER TO-DAY! THE— BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Many New Subjects in 


See our other Advertisement THE PERRY PICTURES 
on Page 469 Extra Size 


Awarded Gold Medal at Paris Exposition, 1900 
ONE CENT EACH Grease sixs POSTPAID 


If you wish your order sent at once, order some of these sets. Of course you may 
order from Catalog, but it will take longer to fill your order. Send: $1.25 for these five 
sets, or 25 cents per set for any number of sets. Order by the set number. 




















Set 63 Set 64 Set 65 Set 66 Set 68 

Longfellow 5 Sistine Madonna Four Kittens Girl with Cat The Fates 
His Home, Cambridge Madonna of the Chair Cat Family Little Scholar Mater Dolorosa 

. G. Whittier Madonna of the Harpies Oxen Going to Work A Helping Hand Dance of the Nymph 

is Birthplace. Snow Scene Holy Night A Deer Famil Little Riding Hood Angelus 

. R_ Lowell mna. Dolci The Sheepfol Baby Stuart The Gleaners 

is Home Madonna and Child Shepherdess Knitting . Prince Balthazar Feeding Her Birds 
Shakespeare Arrival of the Shepherds Pharaoh’s Horses Infanta Margarita Horse Fair 
Stratford-on-Avon Holy Family. x Murillo Three Members of a Temperance Society The Singing Boy Rosa Bonheur 
Browning Fly Family. 2 Member of Humane Society Penelope Boothby Song of the Lark 
His Home oly Family. 3 Saved Pomona The Haymaker 
Dickens Repose in gyre My Dog Princes in Tower Shepherdess 
His Home Rest in Flight Dignity and Impudence Chorister Boys The —_ Watch 
Washington — Madonna. Max King Charles’ Spaniels Foundling Girls The Mill — 
Martha Washington Madonna. Ferruzzi Highland Shepherd’s Chief Mourner Fomily Cares Queen Louise 
Lincoln Flight into Egypt Piper and Nutcrackers Can’t You Talk? ngel Heads — 
Grant Madonna with Child. Defregger Sick Monkey Inquietude Bridal Procession 
McKinley Holy Family. Miiller Monarch of the Glen Out fora Sail Hosea _ 
Cleveland Madonna of Grotto. Miiller Stag at Bay The Strawberry Girl St. Cecilia 
ny Mother and Child. (Detail) A Fascinating Tale Princess Elizabeth Countess Potocka 
Mt Vernon Madonna Holbein Lost Lilacs The Harvest Moon 
Capitol Madonna Granduca A Jewel of Asia Age of Innocence Soul’s Awakening 
White House Madonna Topsy and Eva The Countess Spencer Priscilla Spinning 
Washington’s Headquarters, Newburg Holy Family Automedon with the Horses of Achilles The Pet Bird Oversleeping 
Washington Resigning His Commission Madonna of Rocks Esca Cow The Broken Pitcher Infant Jesus 
. ~ os of the Emancipation Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. John Safe Quarters Beatrice Cenci Innocence 

I lama 10n 


We take especial pleasure in announcing the publication of these 


NEW SUBJECTS IN THE PERRY PICTURES, 
EXTRA ‘SIZE ON ROUGH PAPER 10 x 12. 


Ex 48 loughalion’s Birthplace, Portland. Ex 553 OntheAlert . ‘ ° . Rosa Bonheur Ex 757 Sheep. Spring .. ° ° . Mauve 
Ex 49 Nathaniel Hawthorne. Ex 554 ANoble Charger . . . Rosa Bonheur Ex bes He is Risen . ° . ° . Plockhora 
Ex 73 William Shakespeare, Ex 555 A Norman Sire 4 . Rosa Bonheur Ex 820 Rest in Flight : ee - « Knaus 
Ex 112 George Washington. Ex 571 Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. John Bouguereau Ex gtg The Deer Pass. ° . . Landreer 
Ex 113 Martha Washington. Ex 577 The Gleaner... , . . Breton Ex 952 The Golden Stair . : , Burne-F ones 
Ex 278 Mona Lisa __. . + Leonardoda Vinci Ex 586 End of the Journey ‘ . ; - Adan Ex 1to0r Christ andthe Fishermen. Zimmerman 
Ex 319 Portrait of Himself ° ° Raphael Exs596 A Helping Hand . , , ° . Renouf Ex 1332 Landing ot the Pilgrims ° Rothermel 
Ex 360 John eit) ele .  Andreadel Sarto Ex 651 Repose in Egypt . .-« - Van Dyck Ex 1421 Lincoln Statue, Lincoln Park, 

Ex 477 Mother and Daughter . ‘ » Le Brun Ex 655 A Reading from Homer . Alma Tadema Chicago . , Augustus St. Gaudens 
Ex 484 Spring ° ° , ; . . - Corot Ex673B Mother and Child, Complete ; Murillo Ex 1425B Niagara Falls 

Ex 510 The Sower . ° ‘ ° ° Millet x 674 Holy Family . > ‘ ‘ Murillo €x 1758 Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo, 

Ex 519 Woman Churning . ° . ° - Millet Ex 683 Divine Shepherd . : . : Murillo with St. Peter's 

Ex 540 Ploughing é . & . Rosa Bonheur Ex 708 Landscape with Mill > ° ‘ Ruisdael Ex 1802 St. Mark's. 

Ex 542 An Old Monarch « , - Rosa Bonheur Ex756 Sheep. Autumn . . ‘ ‘ . Mauve Ex 3310 Madonna and Child ° be se Sichel 


They are very beautiful. Your friends cannot fail to be delighted with them for 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS* _ 


PRICE, 5 CENTS EACH FOR 5 OR MORE \ 


Send 50 cents for any ten pictures, or order by sets given in our advertisement on page 469 of this paper. Always 
name a few extra copies for second choice, if any numbers should be out of stock. 


MADONNAS A choice gift booklet containing twelve pictures of 


Madonnas and a sketch on Madonnas. Price, 25 cents. 


ALBUMS. The best way to preserve the Perry Picrures is in albums. We can furnish an excellent album, leaves 
of that dark paper so popular, for holding 50 pictures, for 60 cents; for roo pictures for $1.35; or our 
regular picture album for 200 pictures, white paper, for $1.00. 

















Zw See Page 460°C 


The PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON Send all Mail Orders 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK &* {o the Malden Orfice “* Box 1, Malden, Mass. 
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Let the New Century 


See a Variety of Reading 


In Your Class Room. 


THE FIVE CENT READERS 











Are Adapted to Every Grade 
SEE THE FOLLOWING GRADED SELECTIONS: 





HISTORY 


THIRD GRADE — Continued 
101 Stories of Revolution III. 
(Battle of Long Island) 
120 Liberty Bell 





189 
190 


25 


27 
- 28 
29 
30 
31 
35 
36 
42 
43 


45 
46 


61 
62 
63 
64 
68 
70 
71 
72 
81 
95 


Each number contains 32 pages of Choice 


SECOND GRADE 
Children of History J. 
Children of History TI. 


THIRD GRADE 
Story of Bryant 
Story of Columbus. 
Story of Israel Putnam 
Story of William Penn 
Story of Washington 
Story of Franklin 
Story of Webster 
Story of Lincoln 
Story of Lowell 
Story of Tennyson 
Story of Whittier 
Story of Cooper 
Story of Fulton 
Story of the Pilgrims 
Story of the Boston Tea Party 
Story of Eli Whitney 
Story ot Edison 
Story of Hawthorne 
Story of S. F. B. Morse 
Story of Louisa M. Alcott 
Story of James Watt 
Story of the Norsemen 
Story of Stevenson 
Story of Irving 
Story of Pocahontas 
Story of Cyrus W. Field 


Stories of Revolution I. 
(Lexington and Concord) 


Stories of Revolution IT. 


(British Driven from Boston) 


Order by Number. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, 


BOSTON. 


FOURTH GRADE 

82 Story of Holmes 

83 Story of La Salle 

89 Story of Longfellow 

90 De Soto 

91 Marquette 

98 Story of Boone 

99 Pioneers of the West 
100 Fremont and Carson 
193 Joan of Arc 


21 


103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 


THIRD GRADE 


Stories. from Garden and Field I. 
Stories from Garden and Field II. 


FOURTH GRADE 
Stories and Rhymes of Woodland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Woodland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Birdland II. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland I. 
Stories and Rhymes of Flowerland II. 








LITERATURE | 








NATURE STUDY 





FIRST GRADE (Large Type 
73 Story of the Buds 
74 What Annie Saw (Nature Stories) 
77. Flower Friends I. 
109 The Butterfly Baby 
110 Plant Babies 
143 Babes of the Wood 
144 Babes of the Meadow 


SECOND GRADE 

75 Roots and Stems 

76 Bird Friends 

78 Flower Friends II. 

79 Flower Friends III. 

87 Legends of the Springtime I. 
196 Legends of the Springtime II. 
198 Flower World 

(Brush Studies for Seat Work) 


a copy, 60 cents a dozen, postpaid 





63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


I! 
12 


185 
186 
187 
188 


4 
13 
14 
69 


22 
125 


Illustrated Literature, bound in strong manila covers. Price, 5 cents 


Send for List of Classics for Higher Gr-des 


378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 


FIRST GRADE 
Esop’s Fables—1 
#ésop’s kables—2 
Selections from AZsop—1 
Selections from ASsop—2 


SECOND GRADE 
Little Red Riding Hood 
Jack and.the Beanstalk 
Robinson Crusoe I. 
Robinson Crusoe II. 
RobinsonCrusoe III. 
Robinson Crusoe IV. 


THIRD GRADE 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—1 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales—z2 
Selections from Grimm—1 
Selections from Grimm—2 
Puss in Boots 


FOURTH GRADE 
Hawthorne’s Golden Touch 
Selectiuns from Longfellow 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FANCISCO. 
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- SOUVENIRS 
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Price Reduced, 
PRICE LIST. 
The following , 
) prices are for the / 
. plain Souvenirs. Q 
2? 12 or aeee 76s. r 
. 185 -« = 

Additional ones 2 
3c. each. d 

For the Flag Sou- ¢ 
venirs add 20 per , 
cent to these rates. ) 





are tied 


reduced in size. 


) roper percentage , 
ff lag or Photo- 4 
raph styles are , 
esired. } 


Aa >> >> 


possible. 









The Souvenirs are 3 x 5} inches in size 


UR REGUL AR CARD SOUVENIRS. 


appear upon another card, as many cards 


in the place of the regular Souvenir design. 


THB PHOTOGRAPH SOUVENIR differs from the Plain Souvenir only in copying and transferring to the title card of the Souvenir 
the photograph of the teacher, the schoolhouse, some favorite author or popular h 
from which to copy. There will be no change in the photograph, and the picture on Souvenir will be an exact copy of orginal, but 
Much more satisfactory results can be given if a cabinet sized bust or half length picture is sent than if a ful 


Photographs returned after copying. 


NUMBER TO ORDER. There should be at least as many cards ordered as there are names appearing upon the Souvenirs. 
eed ~~ is based upon the number of cards and alarge number of names extra would call for extra expense. 
rders can usually be filled within three days of the time they are received, but should be sent in a couple of weeks in advance if 


made to order 














For Close of School 
or Holiday Occasions 


Souvenir Booklets. 


Our new SOUVENIR BOOKLETS are 
an attractive addition to our line of School 
Souvenirs. They consist of twelve pages, 
with cover of fine enameled paper bearing 
the author’s portrait and with handsome 
design printed in gold, and pages tied with 
silk cord. Our seriés now consi-ts of 
Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes and Lowell, 
with extended selections from each respect- 
ively. An assortment of all the four sent in 
each order. In addition, the characteristic 
feature which has made our other Souvenirs 
so popular is retained —the name of the 
Teacher, School and Pupils appearing on 
each Booklet. These are, in many ways, 
the finest School Souvenir yet devised. 


PRICES.— 15 or less $1.25. Additional 
4c. each. Send 2c. stamp for full. line of 
samples. 


These Souvenirs are printed on fine white ivory-finished cards, with handsome embossed border. The first card has the name and 
location of school, teacher and officers, as may be desired, with artistic design, all printed in bright gold. The names of all the pupils 
aed used as is necessary to accommodate all the names without crowding. 

at the corners with cord of colored silk. 


The cards 


Plain Souvenirs, Flag Souvenirs, and Photograph Souvenirs. 


FLAG SOUVENIRS: The American Flag printed in colors, attached to a golden staff, and embossed, is placed upon the title card 
i This we have named our Flag Souvenir, and it should be so designated when ordering. 


ero. Send a cabinet-sized photograph 
1 length. 


INSTRUCTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, P.O. Box 2003, Dansville, N: Y. 











The Unsocial Child. 


11 East 16th St., 
NEW YORE. 





The Spirit of Reverence. 
Training the Imagination. 


The Children’s Guild of Play. 


The Guild of the Brave Poor Things. 
The Social Inclosure of Childhood. 


Bound in cloth and gilt. 


1235 Arch St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








A N EW BOOK NORA litieais SMITH, 


The MESSAGE: of FROEBBE1. 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


THIS IS A VOLUME OF ESSAYS ON DIFFERENT PHASES OF KINDERGARTEN WORK 
AND KINDRED SUBJECTS. 


No matter on what topic Miss Smith writes, her thoughts are so fresh and inspiring and are, 
also, so happily expressed, that she is always sure of interested readers. 

These Essays are written in her usual sprightly style, and there is not a dull line in the book. 
Kindergartners, primary teachers, mothers and all interested in the care and education of 
young children will find here much to help and stimulate them. 


The first essay gives the book its title and the others are as follows : 


Dame Nature’s Play School. 
Shooting Folly as it Flies. 
The Personality of the 


Our 








515 Grand Building, 


Price, postpaid, 


ATLANTA. 


Kindergarten Training Teacher. 
Nursery Tales To-day and 
Yesterday. 


50 Cents. 


Dept. B. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


122 McAllister St., 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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Souvenirs from the Great Artists 





FRA ANGELICO 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Portrait of Fra Angelico. 2. Florence. 
3- Duomo, Florence (Santa Maria del Fiore). 
4. The Annunciation. 5. The Crucifixion. 
6. Detail from Crucifixion. 7. Madonna 
Della Stella. 8. Coronation of the Virgin. 
9. Flight into Egypt. 10. Paradise (Detai 
of Last Judgment), 11. Facade of Orvieto 
Cathedral. 

* 


They are certainly fine in the choice 
and execution of the pictures, and the 
text is admirably suited to young read- 
ers. MARGARET S. MOONEY, 

State Normal College, Albany, N. Y. 














RAPHAEL 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portraitof Raphael. 2. Sistine Madonna. 3. Ma- 
donna of the Fish. 4. La Belle Jardiniere. 5 The 
Archangel. 6. Galatea. 7. St. Cecilia. 8. Marvelous 
Draught of Fish. 9. Madonna della Sedia. ro. St. 
Paul. rz. Transfiguration. 12. Raphael in His Studio. 


With Charming Story of His Life. 


They are simple but very charmingly written, 
and give just the information wanted in regard 
to the pictures of great painters, whose works 
in reproduction are being placed in the school- 
room. 





Mrs. JoHN B. SHERWOOD, 
Pres. Chicago Public School Art Society. 








ONLY TEN CENTS ,EACH 








MICHAEL ANGELO 


FFFss 


A collection of the representative works of 
the great artist, together with a charming story 
of his life. 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1. Portrait of Angelo. 2. Angelo’s Home 3. Head 
of David. 4. Tomb of Lorenzo de Medici. 5. Guiliano 
de Medici. 6. Statue of Moses 7. Head of Moses. 
8. Ceiling of Sistine Chapel. 9. Prophet Ezekiel. 
10. Sistine Chapel. 11. Decorative Figure. 12. Three 
Fates. 13. Last Judgment. 14. Angelo and Victoria 
Colonna, 


With list of subjects for language work and 
reference. 











Beautifully Illustrated 











REYNOLDS 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 

t Portrait of Reynolds. 2. Mrs. Siddons as the 
Tragic Muse. 3. Miss Bowles. 4. Duchess of Dev- 
onshire. 5. The Infant Academy. 6. Strawberry 
Girl. 7. Innocence. 8. Penelope Boothby. 9. Little 
Samuel. 10. The Fortune Teller. 11. Simplicity. 


With Sketch of the Artist’s Life, List of 
References and Subjects for Lan- 
guage Work. 


“ The style is simple and charming, and the 
aim has been to arouse in the child an en- 
thusiasm for art anc beauty.” 
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Charming : 
Holiday ! 
Presents 

for the 

Woung Folks 


ost 


If you desire to make some appro- 
































priate yet inexpensive presents to the 
young folks, can you do better than 


to make a selection from these artistic 
booklets, . 


Stories 
of the 


Great Artists? 


Each number contains 48 pages, 
in handsome cover, and beautifully 
illustrated from the Masterpieces of 
the World’s Famous Artists. It is 
not too much to say that a life-time 
influence for good may result from a 
present of one of these booklets. 

They are published at the nominal 
price of ten cents each, or one dollar 
per dozen. 


Here is an extract from one of 
many letters daily received :— 


It is a fine thing that you have done to pub- 
lish these stories of the great men, and make 
their lives of interest to the children — and they 
are interested, boys and girls alike— for they 
frequently borrow the school copies for home 
reading. 

Dorotny G. RICE, 
Supervisor of Drawing, At leboro. 


Address all orders to your nearest 
office. 


EDUCATIONAL Pus. Co., 


63 Fifth Ave., New York 

50 Bromfield St., Boston } 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 

809 Market St., San Francisco 
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NOTES. 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


—The Hon. C. H. Du Ul, United States Com- 
missioner of Patents, will contribute to an 
early number of the Youth’s Companion a fore- 
cast of the progress of inventions. He says, 
“The youth of to-day, will often repeat the 
words of Lord Kelvin, ‘What yesterday I 
should have declared impossible I have to-day 
seen realized.’ Inventive opportunities are as 
boundless as the imagination of man, and past 
inventions are in every instance but the tools 
placed in our hands for the accomplishment of 
still more wonderful things.” 


— Supt. Frye, in charge of the Cuban school 
system, reports the schools in a satisfactory 
condition. He has been inspecting them and 
in his tour was accompanied by the various 
boards of education. The members of these 
boards received some valuable hints from the 
superintendent. Mr. Frye says the principal 
faults he discovered were that the children 
were not arranged in classes according to age, 
and that there was a great scarcity of school- 
books. One thing he discovered that pleased 
him was that the teachers and boards of edu- 
cation were very enthusiastic in their work. 
Mr. Frye’s reception in the various towns 
visited was astonishing. The people turned 
out everywhere and greeted him enthusias- 
tically. 


—The Virginia State Department of Public 
Instruction claim that the multiplication of 
country schools has paralyzed the Virginia 
school system. It is said that in nearly every 
county in the State there are too many weak 
district schools, with a poor attendance of 
pupils ané taught by poorly paid teachers. 

The officials believe the only cure for this 
evil is in reduction of the number of schools. 
They hold that fewer schoo!s, longer terms, 
better paid teachers, and better teachers would 
result from a radical decrease in the number 
of district schools. ‘‘The school authorities 
in some of the counties may, and probably 
will, try a system of transporting children to 
school as a method of reducing the number of 
schools. It has been very successful in other 
states, and has worked well in at least one 
county of Virginia.” 


—When Ruskin went to classify and arrange, 
for the English government, the drawings, 
sketches and studies left it by Tarner, he found 
the collection contained in seven tin boxes. 
There were nineteen thousand sheets of paper 
of every conceivable shape and size, many 
with drawings on both sides, and many with 
five or six or more drawings on each side. 
Turner had even used the inside of the covers 
of his sketching books to record his impres- 
sions upon. Consider the enormous amount 
of energy and time this man expended upon 
this work—notin the main his real work, but 
the preparatory preliminary work of searching 
a2d recording the truths of nature. Prolific. 
ness and capacity for work are the sure marks 
of genius and Turner’s record as given by 
Ru3kin in his account of the arrangement of 
this mass of drawings(see ‘‘ Modern Painters’’) 
leaves nothing to be desired in that respect. 
To students such facts should be encouraging, 
for they show that the great work, and the 
greater the more work; which by a simple 
transposition becomes—the more work, the 
greater. Thus the way to achievement is 
plain. 
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Freedom from Worry 


They tell us that children keep their spontaneity 
and freshness of spirit because they only live one day 
at atime; that they do not brood over the past nor 
borrow trouble for the future. 

Free from worry! Does this mean the happy-go- 
lucky temperament that thinks only of the present and 
of selfish enjoyment, leaving responsibility to others? 
Not at all. Inconsequent, uncalculating people may 
keep light-hearted and be ever welcome and popular, 
for “laugh and the world laughs with you,” is the 
truest of true sayings. But somebody besides the 
sinner always pays the price of the careless flutter of 
existence by following after and picking up the rav- 
elled stitches, for there are just so many stitches to be 
kept up in all kinds of work if the fabric is to be pre- 
served whole and firm. 

Where, then, is the happy medium? How can one 
keep fresh-spirited and companionable and yet be sure 
that the duty of one day does not lap over upon the 
next, or devolve upon others upon whom we have no 
right to cast our burdens? 

Is it not very much like reading aloud, when we 
come to think of it? We pronounce but one word at 
atime but we have learned by long experience to 
glance ahead and involuntarily grasp the words and 
meanings that lend interpretation to the single sen- 
tence we voice for others. 

Teachers have peculiar opportunities to illustrate 
both ways of working — with and without worry; of 
keeping fresh-hearted and enjoyable, or worried, 
‘‘ nagged,”’ hurried, and uncomfortable. 

What is the secret of the difference? It is not that 
one knows how to look ahead, plan, and see the end 
from the beginning. Plan! Yes, that is the magic of 
ease and comfort in work. Plan, alone, can give the 
feeling of leisure that comes from the knowledge of the 
work that belongs to each day, of what must be done 
at once and what can be left to the future. 

“Will Miss Grant go with us next Saturday?” 
teachers were planning an outing. 

‘* Yes—you may be sure she will. I never saw such 
a woman. She is always ready for anything, and yet 
she can tell you to-day just what topic she will take 
up in history or arithmetic next week or next month,”’ 

“Why, is she so machiney? ” 

“ Not a bit machiney. She plans her work ahead, 
and yet it never seems to disturb her at all when the 
time comes, if some other thing needs her attention, or 
her plans are upset. I declare, I believe she plans fez 
emergencies, too.” 

Ah! Plan, again, witha capital P, always. It is 
the secret of the ease of the hostess with the well- 
managed house and the well-stored pantry; the ease 
of the business man with a safe bank account; the 
ease of the traveler with the railroad ticket and time- 
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table in his pocket. He will not be left, but up to 
train time he has the leisure and sense of security that 
gives him time to enjoy and be enjoyed. 

The buzzing teacher who nas always to ‘‘ put work 
upon the board,” or ‘ make out a report,” or “‘ exam- 
ine papers”’ is about as uncomfortable a human gnat 
as ever tormented one’s ears. She is incorrigible and 
apparently incurable, for she pats herself upon the 
back that s/e is so interested in her work that she has 
to talk about it; that she does her duty first and plays 
afterwards. But the buzzer rarely plays. She seems 
to find enjoyment enough in buzzing. She likes to 
' buzz and seem uncomfortable. It pacifies her con- 
science when her -work is behind, though she would 
never make such an explanation to herself.. But while 
she flusters away, off in another room is the quiet, 
unhurried teacher whose work will always be promptly 
done, and who has time for the good joke, the best 
book,-and the little trip besides. She has learned long 
ago to glance ahead and knows exactly where she 
stands in her work-schedule, what is coming, and when 
it will probably come. No discouraged boy will dread 
to go to her because she is too busy to “ bother” with 
him. No personal friend will be repulsed because she 
is too busy to be courteous. The terribly ‘‘ busy” 
people, who like to parade their busy-ness, are usually 
defective in foresight and unconsciously seek to make 
up for it by being ‘driven to death.” It is an un- 
enviable possession to have three hands; a right hand, 
a left hand, and a little—behind-hand. 


Talks on Art IV 


‘“Twixt that Darkness and that Light” 


Mrs. HENRY C. BURBANK, St. Paul, Minn. 


(All rights reserved) 


T has been written that the beautiful is nothing else than 
8 the visible form of the good, ugliness but a visible form 
of the evil. It has also been written that a too-con- 
stant familiarity with ugliness, like “ too-oft ”’ seen vice, 
dulls the sensibilities, corrupts the taste and comes at last to 
be clasped to the heart of the multitude who, through old 
usage have lost the power ‘to distinguish between good and 
evil in art as in morals. 

Nevertheless, the instinct of the race has from all time 
depicted evil in shapes as hideous, grotesque and deformed 
as the mind of man could conceive or his hand execute. 

Away back on the plains of Shinar, at history’s very dawn, 
we find the demon Tiamat, ruler of the world of darkness, 
anarchy and night, represented with the hoofs, horns and 
tail still to be found in the devil of Medizval art and which 
lingered on in the imaginations of our ancestors down even 
to our own time. 

Among the Egyptians, Typhon or Set, principle of evil, 
was figured as a horrible dragon or serpent, who overcomes 
Osiris, the principle of good, and who is in turn overcome 
by the god Horus, or “the morning light” (prototype of 
our modern St. George and the Dragon). Nor was it out 
of an altogether vain or idle thought that the surname of 
Nub or “ gold” was given to this destroyer of all that was 
fair and good. 

With the Greeks it was the Gorgon’s head “of aspect 
terrible; with Fear and Flight encircled round,” which, in 
the hands of Perseus,— protected by the shield of Athene, 
(Heavenly Wisdom) — was able to turn to stone all those 
who met its horrid gaze. 

In the Norse mythology the serpent Nidhug, curling deep 
down the dark abyss of eternal frost and snow, lives and 
gnaws forever at the roots of Yggdrasil (tree of life), while 
Loki, spirit of evil, in figure of an ugly dwarf, wages a con- 
stant warfare against Balder “ the beautiful,” spirit of morn- 
ing and spring. 
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Thus we see that ugliness, deformity, misshapen shapes of 
terror, all variations from the ideal, the normal, these 
through all ages and peoples have stood for the powers of 
darkness, chaos, sin and death, while light, life, warmth, 
goodness and joy have been symbolized by shapes of 
strength and beauty. 

Among the Syrio-Babylonians these symbols took the 
form of a winged lion, the winged bull, or the strong-horned 
mountain guat. Among the Egyptians it was the hawk, the 
phoenix, or the winged orb of the sun (whence the figure of 
the Psalmist, “The sun of righteousness arises with healing 
in its wings.’’) 

Then, finally, all these types of beauty, lightness, and 
strength were gathered up, translated and transfigured by 
the Greek genius into the glorious image of the Apollo, god 
of life and light, who comes to put the world in tune by con- 
cord of sweet sounds; the Greeks believing with that sure 
insight into truth which never failed them, that “all deep 
things are song,” that the heart of the universe is every- 
where law, order, proportion and harmony if we have but 
the eyes to see, the ears to hear and the wit to understand. 

“© For the universe is order, 
And the atoms march in tune.” 

They believed, too, that ugliness is but another name for 
discord and hate ; the warring and jarring of opposing ele- 
ments as Nature seeks her equilibrium in the balance, 
harmony and perfect beauty of the “ Nothing too much,” of 
“ The mean which lies between the two extremes.” 

Later, modern science comes to confirm Greek theory, 
and tells us that “all matter in itself is ugly until acted upon 
by reason”’; that “beauty is the entrance of the universal, 
or, of the essence, into the limited and finite’’; that “the 
material world was without form and void, hence ugly, until 
overflowed and overglowed with light and heat.” 

If, then, Ugliness is born of coldness and darkness and 
death, and to Beauty belongs all. life and light and joy, and 
this earth the battle-ground of the two contending forces, 
then our duty in the matter is plain, for the ancient Chal- 
deans were not much out when they asserted that the spirits 
of light were but three hundred in number, while the 
demons of darkness ranked just twice as many. 

This might account for the fact that the race here is 
mostly to the swift and the battle to the strong, and Truth 
so often crushed to earth that the eternal years of God are 
needed in which to accomplish a final victory. It might 
also furnish a reason why the beauty of art, though never 
quite destroyed, so often suffers an eclipse, and only now 
and then shines out with an absolutely unclouded splendor. 
Indeed, Symonds tells us that its complete manifestation 
through the medium of the shaping arts has been granted 
but to two nations only, the Greeks and the Italians. 
“ Once in Greece, for the pagan world; once in Italy, for 
the modern world ; — that must suffice for the education of 
the race.” 

If this be really true, and at present there seems to be 
but little room for doubt, then all the more must we do our 
utmost not only to preserve what is still left to us of those 
golden ages, but to so conserve its sources both in nature 
and man that its sacred priesthood may not altogether 
perish and art become like our forests, our waterfalls and 
wild things, a mere tradition and a name. 

Art, while thus admittedly the only instrument for the 
visible revelation of the divine, is yet but a human instru- 
ment after all. It is both maker and made; as men are so 
will the song be. Everywhere in space man finds but the pro- 
jection of the Ego, in the landscape and in the home; and 
itis this “heat at the center of things,” which it is art’s 
business to find and fetch to light. 

In Italy it was the Madonna; in Holland, domestic com- 
fort; in England, domestic virtue; in France, perfection of 
form, but always and everwhere it is the central truth at the 
core. It follows then that when a nation is heated through 
and through with the fires of patriotism, of self-sacrifice and 
gratitude to its gods, other conditions being favorable, we 
have a Parthenon, an Olympian Zeus and an Athene 
Parthenos, as in Greece. Or, after a century or two of 


devotion to an ideal, of moral reform and penitence and 
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prayer we have an efflorescence of Madonnas, saints and 
angels, as in Italy after the Crusades. 

But whatever form the results may take, the conditions 
will always be the same, simplicity of life and simplicity of 
vision, a Consecration to some great ideal, a belief in and a 
devotion to something higher and better than money or 
mere self. For, when at the heart of things there is only 
selfishness and greed with low and sordid aims, then, as with 
the touch of an Ithuriel’s spear, art will perforce reveal the 
serpent squat like a toad at the ear of Eve’s descendants, and 
the results will show all sorts of contortions and distortions 
of lines, evil gleams in evil eyes, and a departure from all 
healthy, natural and normal types. 

But even under the most favorable conditions, Nature, as 
we have seen, is obliged to contend constantly with those 
opposing forces which tend to thwart and defeat her efforts 
to produce only the ideal. It is then that Art with its 
divine inner vision comes to Natures’ help, divining what 
she would be at and “by selecting whatever manifests it, 
suppressing whatever conceals it, correcting every detail by 
which it is enfeebled, and recasting those in which it is neu- 
tralized,” seeks to set free the perfect essence in forms of 
perfect beauty. 

In art nothing is without it proper significance both in 
shape and color ; from a pen-holder to a pipe-organ, or from 
a shoe-string to a priestly dalmatic, there is nothing that is 
devoid of a living principle, nothing that is not either of the 
Kingdom of Apollo, or of the snake. Allis in each. Every 
really good and beautiful thing helps to bruise the serpent’s 
head, to soften discord into music and bring the world into 
harmony with itself; while to the kingdom of the snake all 
ugly, all evil things belong ; all disfigurement of our natural 
heritage, all negation and nullifying of earth’s good gifts, all 
destruction of forest and stream, all calm acceptance of dirt 
and squalor, all placid contentment with shams and imita- 
tions and adulterations, all lies and pretences, all serene 
acquiescence in wrongs which do not immediately concern 
ourselves, all passion for whatever is cheap instead of for 
what is excellent, all demand for ceaseless novelty and 
change instead of for better workmanship and more suitable 
forms, and above all that wild desire to reform the whole 
earth while our own hearts and lives are but vanity. 

The morning stars sang together when at Creation’s dawn 
the universe was launched into space as the first great 
triumph of life and light over chaos and night, the first 
enunciation of perfect physical beauty. Again they sang 
together when “ Peace on earth, good will towards men” 
was lightened down the skies, the first perfect enunciation 
of the deepest spiritual truth, the highest moral beauty — 
and they will not sing again until men, too, have learned that 
song and the whole earth with clean hands and a pure heart 
is able to join in the chorus. 


“ Once to every man and nation 
Comes a moment to decide, 
In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
For the good or evil side. 


Parts the goats upon the left hand 
And the sheep upon the right, 

And the choice goes by forever 
’Twixt that darkness and that light.” 


Truth is the foundation of character. The other virtues rest 
upon it. If the principle of truth is established, the other ele- 
ments of an honorable career will be likely to follow along in 
their own good time. Therefore, the spirit of the teacher must 
be the spirit of truth; the truth must be held up to the admira- 
tion of the school; and all things must be done to give it an 
abiding place in the lives of all. 

There is no unpardonable sin in childhood, and therefore false- 
hood is not an unpardonable sin with children. It is a very com- 
mon one; it is a very trying and reprehensible one. It should be 
made the sin of sins among children, and the power of the 
schools should be centered upon the correction of the evil. If 
the public schools could bestow even the elements of an educa- 
tion upon every American child, and could make a sound regard 
for the truth an element in his character, American citizenship 
would be safe, and the Republic would stand as long as govern- 
ments continue upon the earth.— Sel. 
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Christmas 


"Tis a beautiful time when Christmas comes 
All up the street and down. 
For hearts alight make faces bright 
When Christmas comes to town. 
Neighbor and friend in gladness meet 
And all are neighbors dear, 
When the Christmas peace bids evil cease 
In the holiest day of the year. 


The fair white fields in silence lie, 
Invisible angels go, 
Over the floor, that sparkles hoar 
With the glitter of frost and snow. 
And they scatter the infinite balm of heaven 
Wherever on earth they stay, 
And heaven’s own store of bliss they pour 
On the earth each Christmas Day. 
— Margaret E. Sangster 


The Spot. Its Evolution and 
Function Il] 


FRANK A. PARSONS, Principal Maplewood School, Malden, Mass. 


(Continued from November number ) 


N the primary school, then, I would look at the thing 
| from the standpoint of the whole. Consider things as 
masses or spots; and if they are to be placed together 
so as to satisfy, there must be a pleasing variety in their 
relation as to size and shape ; and their arrangement must be 
such as to give rest through symmetry, grace by their rhythm, 
and strength by opposition, these of course dominated by the 
laws of appropriateness. 

That too much time and material has been wasted, to say 
nothing of the disastrous effect upon the child’s development, 
I am certain. The pupil in the primary school may not be 
given daily a sheet of paper, brush and paint-box, and 
allowed to give, unguided, his impression of a spray of 
autumn leaves, his interpretation of the Mother Goose 
tragedies, nor of the midnight mysteries of the moonlit sea, 
without the result reaching that point in the ridiculous at 
which all artistic value has been eliminated. You say, “ But 
he loves unhampered to give his own impressions!” So do 
we all. And as a reward of merit, or as a test exercise for 
the application of principles taught, an occasional gratifica- 
tion may prove beneficial ; but for a constant diet it seems to 
me certain limitations, guiding principles, and directions by a 
higher and more perfectly evolved power is necessary for the 
proper development of even the more mature of us. 

In the teaching of art as in most other subjects, is it not 
true that the average instructor loses sight of the child, his 
capabilities and his needs, and teaches the subject instead of 
the pupil, constantly giving him an examination of what he 
has never been taught, to say nothing of thoroughly drilled ? 

It is pasinciples and teaching, I say, that the child de- 
mands, not imaginary wanderings, nor a dainty hash of the 
lofty and sublime feelings of the instructor who has spent a 
lifetime in their acquisition. For people must now before 
they feed. 

Supervisors will say that primciples aye taught and drilled 
over and over again. Yes, in some cases they are, but this 
will illustrate how fis is done. Take a cube as an example. 
It is placed before the child the first year in school to recog- 
nize, describe, and name. Perhaps he has two lessons on it. 
Then he deals with the dandelion, the next day with an 
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orange, and the following with the decoration of the temple 
of Karnak, with possibly somewhere along the line a person- 
ally ‘Illustrated edition of the life of Jack and Jill or Old 
Mother Hubbard. The cube is not thought of again until 
about the same time a year later, when he sees it appear be- 
fore him in grade two for precisely the same performance. 
It has some interest for him this year, but when it appears on 
this date for nine consecutive years it has begun to lose its 
charm for the child, and he don’t care (and why should he) 
whether it is above the level of the eye or below ; or whether 
retreating parallel edges converge or diverge. 

What is the point? Introduce the child to an abstract ob- 
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ject when he can understand it and has a use for it, and not 
before. When this introduction is made, allow a sufficient 
acquaintance with it and its practical applications to abso- 
lutely nail in the child’s mind the principles it involves, the 
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problems it invites, and your reasons for the acquaintance. 
Of course the more pleasing the manner in which you make 
the presentation and application the greater will be the 
child’s interest, hence the larger measure of personal activity. 

It is in the primary school, then, that the child is tobe 
taught to see things as masses or spots. ‘Train him to recog- 
nize pleasing relations in size, form and value. Give him 
only such principles as he can use, and legitimate liberty in 
his execution. By this method he will be able through the 
grammar school to use his studies from natural objects in 
composition and design. 

And right here I would ‘not undervalue the necessity for 


Fourth Year. Variety, rhythm and mass 


careful instruction in drawing from the type forms, their 
various applications in nature, also animal and flower forms. 
But with the same sincerity, I believe that these studies 
should be followed by lessons in which the same things are 
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used in composition and design ; for it is in these two phases 
that the finer instincts of the child receive their impetus and 
development. 

By the middle of the nine years’ course, the pupil having 
dealt with wholes may be given consecutive parts which he 
will use for further development of the principles alluded to 
earlier in this paper. - 

Give him a number of straight lines varying in length. 
With these terms he is to build a pleasing unit or whole, 
these in turn to be repeated over a surface, giving rhythm, 
movement, rest, strength, or pleasing spotting, as the case 
may be. Follow this with a combination of straight and 
curved lines. Lines bound surfaces. Then give the pupil 
spots to arrange instead of lines, after which he is ready to 
evolve his own spots. 

These are all abstract terms of course, but he has for four 
or five years been dealing with the concrete, and now he may 
again be introduced to it in the form of animal and flower 
studies, which he shall modify and use with all his knowledge 
of the principles which beauty involves. 

This suggestion is simple, but is only used as an illustra- 
tion of consecutive relation and adaptability to the under- 
standing and needs of pupils in the public schools. 

It is the thorough understanding of the never-failing, all- 
important principles which underlie all beauty ; and the de- 
sire and power to so teach these that the rising generation 
may know them, feel them, and desire them. ‘These are the 
only hopes of him who would champion art instruction in this, 
the second renaissance. 


Two Number Games 


‘Two devices are used by a teacher in the South School, 
Hartford, that will be helpful to other primary teachers. 
They are simple and the children like them. As a review 
device the teacher asks a child to close his eyes while a 
second child claps a certain number of times. For instance, 
four claps are given three successive times, and the one who 
has hidden his eyes guesses four fours. This may be con- 
tinued several minutes without lagginz of interest, because 
everyone covets the privilege of closing eyes. Proof again 
of an old pedagogical truth that whenever action is brought 
into play interest is sustained. Children like to do things. 

A second device, even more pleasing than the former, 
is one in which the entire school participates. A child 
comes to the front of the room and hides his face. The 
teacher then indicates with a nod of the finger some other 
child who stands and counts by threes to thirty. Of course, 
any number may be selected. The one whose face is 
hidden guesses the name of the child who counts. Much 
interest is shown and several mistakes in guessing proves 
that sound is not always associated with the object to which 
it belongs. To keep an entire class interested during count- 
ing drills is not so simple as it seems, but here is one device 
that is welcomed by children and always keeps them alive. 
— Connecticut School Journal 
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Sympathy and rhythm 


‘( Reader! hast thou ever stood to see 
The Holly-tree? 
The eye that contemplates it will perceive 
Its glossy leaves ; 
Ordered by an Intelligence so wise 
As might confound an atheist’s sophistries. 
Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled and keen; 
No grazing cattle through their prickly round 
Can reach to wound ; 
But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed their pointless leaves appear.” 
— Southey 


Francis A. Walker, once president of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, said: “Cramming for examina- 
tions develops a special organ which, like the water sacs 
attached to the stomach of a camel, is intended to carry a 
certain amount of refreshment over a very dry place for 
a very short time.” 


Edith— Have you written all the invitations to my party, 
mamma? ” 

Mamma — Yes, Edith.” 

Edith — But the best part will be when the acceptions and de- 
ceptions begin to’come in, won't it, mamma?” 












Porto. Rico's Schools 


N considering the condition of Porto Rico, there are a 
‘ few who fail to recognize how prominent a factor has 

been the illiteracy of the people in reducing the mass 

of the population to its present degenerate state. As 
one expresses it, “ Illiteracy is a well-pronounced epidemic.”’ 
One of the government reports says: “Over eighty per 
cent of the people, according to the most reliable estimates, 
are unable to read and write, and the education of the 
literate population is exceedingly elementary,” adding, 
“ School facilities provided in the past and at the present 
time do not afford accommodation for more than one child 
in seven of the school population, at a very conservative 
estimate.” 

The president of the Porto Rican Board of Education 
says: “ The cost of the public school system in this island 
under Spanish rule, per capita per pupil enrolled, was greater 
than the cost of public schools in Maine, Missouri or West 
Virginia, and more than twice that in many of the Southern 
States of the Union, notwithstanding the fact that this island 
is densely populated and that all of the schools maintained 
had a large enrollment. But this money was so injudiciously 
expended that an intelligent American might travel through 
the island without knowing that a public school system 
existed. The educational plant and system itself are to be 
created.” 

To discover, if possible, what advancement was being 
made along these lines, I have visited schools at many differ- 
ent places on the island— have interviewed teachers and 
school officials galore, and listened with all the patience of 
which I was possessed to the comments and criticisms of 
those who — evidently forgetting that “ Rome was not 
made in a day ’’— were inclined to view the Porto Rican 
schools from a standpoint which demanded the same degree 
of excellence they would find in a New England school. 

When, in January, 1899, Gen. John Eaton, formerly 
United States Commissioner of Education, was called to 
Porto Rico by General Henry, he found the schools in a 
most demoralized condition. All school inspection had 
ceased and affairs of the Bureau of Education were in dire 
confusion. 

There was on all sides an urgent demand that the 
children should have an opportunity to learn the English 
language. General Eaton accordingly recommended that 
sixteen supervisors be appointed, who should be competent 
to give instruction in English, and who should be stationed 
at sixteen of the larger towns of the island. ‘This recom- 
mendation was approved and these supervisors have held 
teachers’ meetings, giving English instruction to teachers 
and, in addition to this, they have taught English classes in 
the schools. 

General Eaton resigned in May, 1899, and his assistant, 
Victor S. Clark, succeeded to the position. The following 
July an Insular Board of five members was created in place 
of the Bureau of Education, which thereupon ceased to 
exist. Through the creation of this board the expense of 
educational administration was reduced to about one-third 
what it was under the Spanish rule. Mr. Clark continued 
to act as the president of this board for some time, when 
Major George G. Groff was appointed to the position. 

The accounts given by the supervisors illustrate how 
much reform was needed along a variety of lines. In many 
buildings used for schools, a portion was set apart as a resi- 
dence for the teacher’s family, and I was told of frequent 
instances where his little ones—dirty and nude — were 
playing about in the school-room while their father con- 
tinued his work with utter unconcern. It was not an 
uncommon occurrence to enter the school-room and find 
the children in charge of an older pupil while the teacher 
attended to some outside business. It was soon made a 
rigid requirement that the school building and the residence 
of the teacher should be separate. Mr. Clark said, “ This 
has been found necessary for reasons of discipline, for sani- 
tary and hygienic reasons, and because, in many cases, the 

teacher subordinated his school entirely to his domestic 
demands. We visited school during school hours and found 
the teacher in bed, taking a siesta; other teachers were 
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away, attending store; in another case we found a teacher 
who was running a rum-shop. Teachers went around the 
school-room in untidy and insufficient attire, and the de 
mands of neighborhood callers upon the teachers left far 
less than the required time for the instruction of the 
pupils.” 

In addition to these difficulties, there were still others to 
be encountered, not the least of which was the incompet- 
ency revealed when at the July examinations many teachers 
failed to earn thirty per cent upon questions given to the 
seventh grade pupils in the States. I heard of instances 
when applications were made for a teacher's position, and 
the only point of fitness urged was that he was physically 
incapacitated for anything else. 

Carefully and tactfully the necessary “‘ weeding out” has 
begun, and still more carefully will it have to be continued 
to avoid the jealousy likely to follow what might perhaps 
be termed the usurpation by Americans of positions the 
Porto Ricans were desirous of retaining. In order to 
fit them to retain these positions a summer school and insti- 
tute was inaugurated at San Juan, where practice-teaching 
and instruction in American school branches were taught. 
Some time since the Board of Education published an offer 
of $20,000 annual appropriation to the town providing a 
like amount for site and buildings for an industrial and 
normal school. ‘The town of Fajardo complied with this 
offer. 

The school attracting most attention in San Juan, is what 
is known as the Model Training School. This was opened 
Sept. 25, 1899, in temporary quarters, but was soon removed 
to a two-story wooden building, which has the distinction of 
being the only building in Porto Rico erected solely for 
public school purposes. About 250 pupils are accommo- 
dated in the five rooms in use, and the grades are kinder- 
garten, primary, intermediate, grammar and high school. 
In the same building is a school of sloyd, under Miss Eric- 
son, formerly director of sloyd at the Carlisle Indian School ; 
a chemical laboratory, where it is proposed to give courses 
in pharmaceutical chemistry, and a biological laboratory 
where instructicn can be obtained in the pharmacy courses 
of that subject. ‘The principal, Mr. George B. Benedict, is 
also supervisor of the other schools of San Juan. 

At Ponce some of the private schools still show what was 
the custom in the old régime, while the “ American School”’ 
bears witness to future possibilities. This was the first free 
public school to be established on the island. The princi- 
pal, Miss Edith V. Hollsbaugh, welcomed us and took us 
about the building, giving, as we went, the story of the 
school, which began its work, February 25, 1899. The idea 
originated with what was called the “ Patriotic Society,” an 
organization composed of native Porio Ricans, prominent 
among whom was Senora Teresa Antonsanti. ‘These people 
filled with joy at their deliverance from the galling yoke of 
the country which for centuries had sapped the life and 
drained the coffers of the island, and desirous of showing 
gratitude to the nation whose aid had made this possible, 
proposed to show honor to the Americans by copying an 
American school, thus showing that they early recognized 
that education was the fundamental principal upon which 
must rest the structure of Government for the people and 
by the people. It was decided to send to America for 
three teachers. 

Just how to obtain them became the question, and Chap- 
lain Sullivan of the Nineteenth United States Infantry came 
to the rescue, and:wrote to a friend at Wheeling, W. Va., to 
procure them. Just what qualifications were considered 
essential appeared when it was requested that they be 
“‘ young ladies from good families, because we wish to take 
them into the best society.’’ ‘‘ They must also dress well,” 
was given especial prominence. “Not a word,” said Miss 
Hollsbaugh, “ about whether we knew anything or could 
teach. We were offered fifty dollars a month and transpor- 
tation. The word came to me at nine o’clock one morning, 
and my decision had to be mace before two the same day.” 
The pros and cons were weighed with the result that two 
weeks later — the limit of the time granted them — three 
teachers were embarked from New York on the transport 
‘‘ Meade,”’ in the midst of the blizzard which was then 
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On this account the transport lay tossing all night 
At dawn one of the three repented and 
Miss Hollsbaugh and Miss 


raging. 
in the harbor. 
begged to be taken ashore. 
Mandell, once started, had no intention of turning back, 
even though the word was passed about that the ship was 


unseaworthy. ‘They arrived safely at Ponce, February 23, 
and were met by a deputation from the Patriotic Society. 
On Sunday a reception was given for them, and on Monday, 
the 25th, they commenced work. From the hundreds who 
gathered a constant weeding out had to be carried on until 
the mothers grew to know that a school and not a day 
nursery was intended. 

After this year of school the principal reports: “ There 
are 300 pupils and 350 on the waiting list. Not a day 
passes,” she says, “but numbers of impatient children 
come to me eagerly asking, “Is there room for me yet?” 
Some of them I recognize as having been weekly applicants 
since the opening of the school.” After the school was 
supported a year by this private organization, it passed into 
the care of the Insular Board. ‘Three more assistants were 
added. The principal adds to her other duties that of super- 
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directly on the sidewalk. Frequently paused a passing 
negress, with turbaned head, peering. eagerly at the little 
ones, to see if among them was her own. Doors opening on 
the inner court gave glimpses of the dingy basin of an old- 
time fountain, about which possibly lingered some truant 
little one. Altogether the setting for this American school was 
such as emphasizes strongly the wide difference between 
the old régime and the new and aroused wonder at the mani- 
fest good results of a year’s work. In no school visited did I 
find a teacher who dissented from the universal verdict that 
the pupils were unusually bright, anxious to learn, and easy 
to control. Faults they have in plenty, doubtless, but to 
me there seemed much of promise in what I saw of these 
heretofore neglected children. 

Emma Shaw Colcleugh, Boston Transcript 





Miss Kathryn E. Guy, an Albany High School girl, began 
teaching in Aguas Buenas, Porto Rico, a year ago. The 
only English-speaking person in the community, and under- 
standing not a word of Spanish. ; 

The morning after her arrival the young teacher—who is 





A Group ot Scnool Children in San Juan 


Courtesy of National Magazine and The Little Chronicle 


visor of other schools in Ponce. 
five dollars a month, 
house rent. 

From the standpoint of one who for years was connected 
with school work I found it difficult to imagine how those 
girls, ignorant of Spanish and surrounded by an environ- 
ment entirely strange, had been able to accomplish so much 
in the brief time. The school was quiet and orderly, the 
presence of three strangers arousing about the same degree 
of interested curiosity that it would in New York or New 
England. In one room the little ones read in very correctly 
enunciated English the story of “‘The Three Bears,” and 
“« America ”’ was sung with a will by two score of little kin- 
dergartners. Passing into a_ third room, where the pupils 
were in the midst of a written examination in arithmetic, 
after asking the teacher’s permission, I passed from desk to 
desk, inspecting the papers. The subject was fractions, and 
the questions were neatly written in English, followed by 
definitions — most of them correct. Problems, as far as 
division of fractions, were well performed. The average 
might have been thirteen, but one little fellow, with an ex- 
ceptionally good paper, was scarcely twelve. In geography, 
attention has been mainly centered on the United States. In 
languge, it was rather a surprise to find the text-book, 
“Tarbell’s Language Lessons,” a familiar book, amid most 
unfamiliar surroundings. Tossing palms and_balconied 
windows could be seen through the wide doors, opening 


Her salary now is seventy- 
with fifteen dollars additional for 


scarcely more than a school girl in years or experience— 
was piloted to her school. It consisted of a large bare 
room containing two benches, each capable of seating five 
children, one table, one blackboard without legs, one Eng- 
lish chart. That was all. No books, slates, pencils, chalk, 
desks or chairs. But there were plenty of children. _ Fifty 
scholars was the limit set by the authorities for Miss Guy to 
teach. All the morning reinforcements kept arriving and a 
crowd of children besieged the school-house. There was 
nowhere to put them, so Miss Guy took the names of the 
first fifty and then closed the school for the day. She re- 
turned to her boarding-place thoroughly discouraged and 
had “a good cry.” The organization of a school under 
such conditions is not a simple problem; but the little 
Albany girl plucked up her courage and with her Spanish 
dictionary and her Riverside primer fought out the cam- 
paign, secured benches and school furniture, and after 
making requisitions vainly for books and other essentials, 
appealed to a philanthropic woman not many miles from 
Albany, who sent her a box of all needed things. At the 
end of the term, June 22, the school had covered all the 
required work, and Miss Guy will return to Porto Rico in 
September to begin another year. 

“ American girls who go to Porto Rico to teach have no 
idea of the trials they will encounter,” said Miss Guy. 
“There are about sixty American teachers on the island, 
sent there by the government. In the large towns the salary 
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is fifty dollars a month, with an allowance for ‘house rent’ 
and ‘school supplies,’ specified in the contract, that is really 
misleading, for the ‘ house rent’ by no means pays for one’s 
lodgings. In the smaller towns the salary is forty dollars a 
month and the allowance proportionately less. The lack of 
knowledge of the language, and the task of organizing the 
schools outright, with nothing to work with, were what made 
the conditions especially hard for us. Another year it will 
be much easier. I don’t know what I should have done 
without my little Spanish dictionary. I made known my 


wants by means of it and soon grew so that I could under- 
stand and make myself understood in the language.” 
—New York Tribune 


Essentials of a Primary Teacher 


The true primary teacher says, “ Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not love, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” 

And though I have much learning, and have read all text 
books on psychology and pedagogy ; and though I have all 
knowledge of laboratory child-study, so that I can catalogue, 
classify, und tabulate all children, and have not a sympa- 
thetic understanding of children, I am nothing as a primary 
teacher. 

And though I give all my time to study, and though I 
give my body no rest from professional labors, and have not 
a sympathetic, personal, loving understanding of children, 
and cannot adapt my knowledge to their immature minds, it 
profiteth me nothing as a primary teacher. 

She says of Aer teaching as Paul said of A#s preaching — 
“ Vet I had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that by my voice I might teach others also, than ten thou- 
sand words in an unknown tongue.” 

And though I ama member of the Herbartian Society, 
am secretary of the Froebel Club, treasurer of the Mothers’ 
Club, a member of the Ohio Teachers’ Reading Circle, of 
the Ohio State Teachers’ Association, of the National Edu- 
cational Association, am president of the Primary Sunday 
School Union, superintendent of the Primary Sunday School, 
and am on the executive committee of the Child-Study 
Club, and have not a genuine, sympathetic, loving under- 
standing of children, I am not a primary teacher. 

. — Mary Gordon 


Tiny Weather Prophets 


Insects are the most reliable weather prophets to be 
found, and their habits and their instincts are most inter- 
esting to study. 

Children who live in the country know this better than those 
who live in cities, where there is little opportunity of study- 
ing insects’ habits. 

Bees are known to be excellent weather prophets. There 
is a common country saying that “a bee was never caught 
in a shower.” 

When rain is coming bees do not go far afield, but buzz 
about close to their hives. There is an old rhyme which 
tells us that 


When bees to distance wing their flight 
Days are warm and skies are bright; 
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The President of the Insular Board of Education, Dr. 
Victor Selden Clark (a citizen of the United States) has 
gotten out a volume of six hundred pages on Porto Rican 
education. It is entitled “ ‘Teachers’ Manual” or “ Manual 
del Maestro.” The object of the book is to acquaint the 
teachers and school officers of the island with the educa- 
tional thought and tendencies and general school system of 
the United States. The pages are alternately in English and 
Spanish. “The book is so lucid and comprehensive,” says 
one American reader, “that its English pages might well 
serve as a text-book and guide for teachers throughout the 
United States.” The work is issued by the authority of the 
Porto Rican Board, many of whom are natives of the island. 





But when their flight ends near their home 
Stormy weather is sure to come. 


Just before the rain the bees will be seen to enter the 
hive in large numbers, while none come out again. And, 
again, when bees are seen hard at work early in the morning 
unsettled weather may be expected later in the day. The 
weather instincts of the little creatures urge them to make 
honey while the sun shines. 

Wasps and hornets, whose favorite nesting places are on 
the banks of streams, are still better weather prophets than 
bees. When they build their nest high up on the banks it 
is always taken by country people as a sign of a wet season, 
as the nests are placed high to avoid floods, but when the 
nests are near to the level of the water they foretell a dry 
and warm season. 

When ants are found at midsummer enlarging and build- 
ing up their dwellings, it is said to be a sign of an early and 
cold winter. 

When ants that have lived in low ground are seen moving 
up higher it is a sign of heavy rains. 

An open ant-hole means clear weather, and a closed one 
means that a storm is coming. 

If spiders remain active during rain, you can be certain 
that it is only a shower and will very soon be over. When 
they are seen strengthening their webs it is a sure sign of an 
approaching gale, and if they mend their nets during the 
evening there will be no rain that night. 

If gnats form themselves into a pillar in the beams of the 
setting sun it 1s a sure token of fair weather, but when the 
swarms are seen sporting in the shade and under trees, and 
when they sting viciously you may be sure of rain. 

When crickets make a great hubbub it is an insect sign of 
rain, and when glowworms shine brilliantly, and especially 
after midnight, instead of turning off their light an hour or 
two before, it will rain ere many hours have passed. 


‘ Whatever the weather may be,” says he— 
‘* Whatever the weather may be, 
It’s the songs ye sing an’ the smiles ye wear 
That’s a-makin’ the sun shine everywhere.” 
— James Whitcomb Riley 


‘** Do you believe in teaching the languages in the schools?” 
asked Mr. Clingstone of Miss Gildersleeve. 
‘¢ Yes, indeed,” replied the young lady. 

able to speak English and golf.” 


‘¢ Everyone should be 
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over it to make it soft and shadowy. 

The brick-work inside of the fire-place, 
where the light falls strongly upon it, is 
very light. There is a suggestion of the 
terra-cotta in this too, but so light that it 
is really a very faint yellowish pink, blend- 
ing toward the back into the warm red- 
dish gray of the soot and shadow, which 
in the darkest places is a brown which 
is almost black. Up through this, however, 
floats the smoke, which is a dim bluish 
gray. 

The crevices between the bricks mark- 
ing their shape, should be shown by broken 
and sketchy lines,—a little lighter than 
the bricks in the front of the fire-place, but 
on the inside a little darker. 

The fire itself is, of course, the lightest 
spot in the sketch. It is a light orange in 
tone, the flames being yellower near the 
logs, with little redder touches toward their 
tips. The fire is not bright red anywhere, 
however, and must be kept light, without 
trying to put too much color into it. 








Colored Crayons in the School- 


Xx 


OLIVE M. Lone. 


Room 


‘All rights reserved) 


T will be found that the easiest way to put on this 
J sketch is similar to that suggested for the October 
drawing,— that is, to first finish it up in black and 
white, as if there were to be no color, using white chalk 
for the lightest tones, charcoal for the black, and a mixture 
of the two (if you have no gray chalks) for the gray tones. 
Then, over these tones, with very light strokes, (made 
with the broad side of the chalk,) the proper color may be 
swept on,—changing the color without affecting the value 
of the tone. 

The brick-work is alla soft terra-cotta. Up the sides of the 
front of the fire-placge and across the top, it isin shadow, so 
in these places it is darker, and the gray underneath 
should show through enough to change the color in a 
grayish terra-cotta. If it does not, sweep a little blue 


The logs are dark gray, with their deep- 

est shadows brown and black. 

The andirons are dark brown, almost 
black, with a bright edge (white, tinged with pinkish 
yellow) where they catch the firelight. A similar bright 
line along the edges (nearest the fire) of the top and 
right side of the fire-place, indicates all that is visible 
in these places of the inside brick-work. 

The floor of the fire-place is much the same light color as 
the inside brick-work,—gradually growing darker and grayer 


toward the hearth and out into the floor of the room. The 
shadows cast by the andirons are a warm gray. 
The old settle by the fire is a dark warm green. ‘There 


is an edge of very light green showing where the fire-light 
shines directly upon it, and the shadows are dark brownish 
green. 

The stockings need not be drawn at the beginning of the 
month, but may be added as Christmas draws near, and the 
children will enjoy deciding whose they are and what their 
colors shall be. As we see only their shadow side, they 
should be a dark warm (brownish) gray, with just the edge 
where the light falls, showing the color. For instance, if 
one is to be a red stocking, the color would be shown only 
by a bright red line around it. 


For the Blackboard 


(What better way to teach moral courage and noble ambi- 
tion to children than to put these verses on the blackboard, 
one ata time, and let them remain there to catch the eye 
and teach their silent lesson? Later, they may be copied 
by the children and repeated in concert by the whole school. 
— Tue Epiror.) 


Where There’s a Will There’s a Way 


There’s something I’d have you remember, boys, 
To help in the battle of life ; 

It will give you strength in the time of need 
And help in the hour of strife. 

Whenever there’s something that should be done, 
Don’t be a coward and say, 

“What use to try?” Remember, then, 

That “ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 





There’s many a failure for those who win ; 
But though at first they fail, 

They try again, and the earnest ones 
Are sure at last to prevail. 

Though the mountain is steep and hard to climb, 
You can win the heights, I say, 

If you make up your mind to reach the top, 
For, “‘ Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


The men who stand at the top are those 
Who never could bear defeat ; 

Their failures only made them strong 
For the work they had to meet. 

The will to do and the will to dare 
Is what we want to-day ; 

What has been done can be done again, 

For the will finds out the way. 
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What Christmas May do For a 
School-Room 
A Club Chat Among Teachers 


Mary E. FITZGERALD, Chicago 


AVE any of you ever read Jane Barlow’s Irish sto- 
ries?” said Miss Bird at the Tuesday Club. “No? 


Well, do; and if you don’t consider them among 

the sweetest stories ever told, I miss my guess. I 
never realized the blessedness of giving rather than receiv- 
ing until I read of the cross-grained, little, old Irish woman 
whose independence was so fierce she almost hurled the few 
‘pitaties’ at the kindly but tactless neighbor who had 
brought them knowing that she was almost starving. She 
received a legacy of a few shillings from America and trotted 
to the town near by, escorted by a neighbor’s child, to spend 
it. Did she buy the tea or the potatoes or the corn meal of 
which she was so much in need? Not she! A piece of 
tobacco for the old bed-ridden grandfather of a friend; an 
ounce of tea for the woman whom she chased from her 
door ; some barley sticks for the children ; a flannel petticoat 
for a bare-legged child with a cough; and a penny-worth of 
salt for herself. And her satisfaction as she crept into her 
nest of rags was complete. Somehow you feel her happiness 
and love her. 

**Sometime before Christmas every year, I give the chil- 
dren the essence of that story. They wouldn’t understand 
the original, or I would read it. Then I read the “ Bird’s 
Christmas Carol,” and that shows how Christmas may be 
enjoyed by the rich who consider it more blessed to give 
than receive. When I consider the Christmas spirit pre- 
eminent, we begin our preparations.” 

“‘] think they get enough Christmas at home without 
bringing it into the school-room ; and anyway I don’t think 
it such a happy time. I remember how dreadfully I used 
to feel when the other girls got more than I did, and how I 
never got what I expected and was so disappointed,’’ said 
the New Comer. 

* But that’s just what’ we are trying to get away from,” 


Py: think when I read that sweet Kory of old 
When Jesus was here among men, 
How He called little children as lambs t6 His fold, 
T should like t6 have been witi? Him her. 


I wish ‘that’ His hands had been placed on my hea 

‘That His arms had been thrown around me, — ipfee 
‘That? 1 might” have seen His kind look when He said jf? 

“Let ‘the little ones come unite Me. ’ : 
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said Miss Bird. ‘Get them so intent on what they are go- 
ing to give, they forget what they would like to get.” 

“You can’t do it,” firmly, “children are not angels yet.” 

“No, but they are naturally very generous, and it takes so 
‘ittle to turn their thoughts in the right direction,’’ said the 
pretty peace-maker. ‘I followed Miss Bird's plan last year 
and I think my children and I liked each other ever so 
much better after Christmas.” 

“ If that’s the case, do let us hear your plans. Anything 
to promote good feeling, you know, is my motto,” said the 
New Comer. 

“Well, I heard the teacher in one of the lower rooms 
planning to make Christmas cards for her children, and it 
occurred to me that my children of a larger growth would 
enjoy doing that for the little ones. I suggested it to them 
and most of them were delighted. They talked the matter 
over (I had fifth grade children) and the next day some one 
suggested making little dolls for the girls. I knew that 
meant work for the parents, so I put the case before them. 
Those who wished might make something, but they were 
not to spend any money, nor ask their parents to do any 
work. There was a little discontent at first, but it did not 
last long. One girl made lovely dolls out of clothes-pins 
dressed in cotton batting. After school she taught several 
of the girls. Rag dolls dressed in clothes made from con- 
tributions from scrap-bags; dolls of clay pipes, dressed in 
crinkled paper! Oh, it was easy to supply the girls, but 
what to make for the little boys was another and more diffi- 
cult problem. But boys are not behind in ingenuity. A 
consultation among them resulted in boxes lined and cov- 
ered with tissue paper. Some of the boxes held little pencil- 
holders of cloth, laboriously constructed by awkward boyish 
fingers under the laughing tuition of the girls. Some held 
two or three pretty marbles. Old balls were covered with 
bright yarn wound round and round. The work was done 
after school and finished long before Christmas and stored 
in the closet; but the Christmas fever was strong, so I had 
to teach those who wished to learn how to passe-partout. I 
had a large collection of pictures cut from magazines. 
These were put in a box and each child drew one with his 
eyes shut. As these were to be presents for their parents, 
they paid for the card-board, glass and passe-partout, The 
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cost was but a few cents apiece, as everything was bought at 
wholesale. Everything was done out of school hours, and I 
think the association did as much to strengthen good feeling 
as the presents. Stories were told, —- not badly either, — 
jokes and conundrums given; sometimes they would all be- 
gin to sing; and one day we had a ‘ party,’—that is, we had 
refreshments —crackers and chocolate. I enjoyed myself 
and I know the children did. 

‘‘ The German teacher had her pupils write letters to their 
parents, according to the pretty German custom, and I sug- 
gested that all pupils do so. I bought some pretty tinted 
paper for them to write upon, and when rolled and tied with 
ribbon, the effect was very good. Not one child was oddiged 
to do anything. It was purely voluntary work. 

“When the happy day came, a sheet was spread across 
the corner of the room. Packages for boys and girls were 
in separate piles. A fish-pole was held by each eager little 
pupil in turn and a boy who sat behind the screen attached 
a package to the hook which was thrown over the top. ‘I 
wonder what there is for this little boy,’ or ‘This little girl 
ought to get something pretty,’ was a sufficient cue. ‘The 
package was untied and displayed before the child took his 
seat. Bedlam was a quiet place, comparatively speaking ; 
but it was pleasant to see the protecting care of the older 
child to his little seat-mate. 

Then came our surprise. A tiny, self-possessed little 
miss, who must have been six, but didn’t look it, made a 
speech ; her father taught her, I believe. She thanked us 
for taking so much pains to make little children happy and 
we were invited to help ourselves to what was in a box ona 
chair. Some envelopes held highly colored creatures sup- 
posed to be Indians; some had _ scrap-books,— pictures 
pasted on colored board; some had a sentence or two on 
paper; but the children had done whatever they wished, and 
were as proud as peacocks, and the older children acted as 
if they had been showered with gold and diamonds. I was 
a little afraid they might make fun of the attempts, but they 
didn’t. 
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“On Christmas Day a box was left at my door, and in it 
were letters from the pupils,— such sweet little letters, too ! 
And the Christmas feeling lasted, I think. We spent a half 
an hour after school once a week after that, just to keep 
acquainted. The little children looked upon my children as 
guardian angels and the teacher said she heard every day 
something about what was in my room. 

“By the way, her school went for institute work to another 
school one day, and regardless of the hundred or more visit- 
ing teachers, one of: the little ones piped up, ‘There’s a 
picture Jike the one in Number Eight, only it hasn’t as pretty 
a frame.’ 

“Oh, I forgot! When the small pupils went back to 
their room on the day of the Christmas celebration, each 
one was given a Madonna mounted on a light blue card. 
They could tell all about it, too.” 

“It sounds very nice,” said the New Comer, “almost 
good enough to try ; but wasn’t it a lot of work ?” 

“No, it was fun. You don’t know how much there is in 
children until you get them interested and talking among 
themselves. They reveal a great deal which will assist you 
in your dealings with them. They were happy because they 
knew they were going to make some one else happy, and 
even if it didn’t last long (but I think it did), it must have 
left some impression on them. No children are too 
small to be taught to do something for some one else. 
Don’t oblige them to do it, though, that spoils it all. Dwell 
on the pleasure of making others happy. Get the larger 
children to help; teach them to make things, and you'll see 
what real happiness is. Miss Smith has her children trim a 
tree. They just lend the ornaments, but everybody takes a 


hand in putting them on and in stringing the popcorn; and 
everybody enjoys the sight, though there isn’t a present on 
on it.” 

“Well, I'll try,” said the New Comer. 
of something. 
time.” 

And the Club dispersed. 


“T just thought 
Perhaps I may have something to tell next 








Teacher's Letter 


Dear Editor : — 

In September issue I read with interest ‘‘ A Chat about Disci- 
pline,” by Mabel Reid. I want to say right here that I wish we 
could hear from more people like Miss Reid. Her very * breezi- 
ness ” did me good. As I read her article after each paragraph I 
felt like shouting a loud ‘‘ Amen” —until I came to the last. 
There Miss Reid said it seemed to her unnatural and ridiculous 
for a teacher to speak of herself as Miss Jones or Miss Gray in- 
stead of using the personal pronoun. 

There are so many of us old and new teachers who find 
PRIMARY, EDUCATION ‘‘ a lamp unto our feet” that I would like to 
give the experience of my eight years’ practice which has not 
been unsuccessful. 

I very often speak of myself as ‘‘ Miss Kirk.” I found that in 
special requests or where incentives were needed that ‘‘ Miss 
Kirk” was more of a consideration than just plain ‘‘ 1” wou'd 
have been. 

It seems to me not more unnatural for a teacher to say, ‘‘ See 
what a fine cat you can draw for Miss Brown,” than it is for a 
mother to say, ‘*‘ See what a fine house you can build for mamma.” 
‘* For mother’s sake” has made heroes of cowards, men of brutes. 
Why may not we teachers aim to create an approach to this in- 
spiration by patterning some of our requests after the loved 
mother’s? ‘‘But love for mother does the work” teachers may feel. 
There should be love for teacher; if we can’t arouse that we have 


failed three-fourths. While begetting love I want always to be 
sure that respect is with it, for there is much truth in that old 
adage about familiarity. I believe that when we have to use so 
many devices to et down to the n it behooves us to keep 
close to ‘‘a something” that will keep us from getting below 
them, and I have found in my labor of love—and necessity—that 
**Miss Kirk,” judiciously called upon (and thereby hangs the 
tale) is a power and a being of respect forevermore. 

Very cordially yours, 

Sara E. Kirk. 

Belmont School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Quaint Sayings of Little Folks 


Little Nellie was reading a lesson about ice to her grand- 
mother. 

‘*‘ Do you know what ice is, Nellie?” 

‘¢ Yes, grandmother ; it is water fast asleep.” 


A little Scotch girl was being examined at school. 
iner asked her, ‘‘ What does patience mean?” 

Her answer was, ‘“‘ Wait a wee” (a short time) ‘and dinna 
weary "—certainly a very beautiful definition, 


The exam. 
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CHRISTMAS CHANT. 
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1. nd there were in the same country, shepherds kceping ‘ — watch o- ver their flocks by night 
3. And the Angel said unto them, “Fear not! For unto you is born this inn a Saviour which is Christ the Lord. 


4. Ye shall find the Babe lying in a manger, His name shall be called Wonderful, 





Coun - sel-lor, The Prince of Peace.” 
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2. The angel of the Lord came upon them, and the glory of the 
3. Glory to God in the highest, on earth 


A Nature Study Diary IV 


Edited by MAry RoGers MILLER, Bureau of Nature Study, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


(Teachers reading the part of this Diary which was printed in Novem- 
ber will wish to know the truth about the oak-apples. Here it is, so far 
as I am able to give it. 

The balls begin to form early in summer. They are green and not 
easily distinguished from the leaves among which they grow. They are 
caused by the presence of a small insect larva. This larva is hatched from 
an egg left on the tender undeveloped leaf. Ifthe grub were not there 
the oak would not have made a ball, but a leaf. We know the fact but 
we cannot explain why it isso. When the summer days begin to grow 
hotter and shorter the oak lets go most of the oak-apples, which fall to 
the ground and turn brown. If we should cut them open in July we 
would undoubtedly find the grub alive inside. Most of them leave the 
ball (or gall as the books call it) in July or August. The writer of the 
Diary must have found a dead grub or some visitor in her oak-apples. 
‘The rightful inhabitant ordinarily escapes earlier. 

I have found this year a great variety of oak-apples, as well as other 
galls, on oak leaves and stems. Children who live near oak woods will 
delight in studying new ones. The illustration in November PRIMARV 
EDUCATION is a very common kind here, It is called the Spongy oar- 
apple. The one given this month is also common, the Empty oak-apple. 

Let the children find the opening where the gall insect escaped from 
the oak apple and encourage them to watch the oaks in spring for the 
young galls.—M. R. M.) 


Mownpay, Dec. 5. 


As I walked to school this morning I had to wade through 
drifts of snow. Yesterday came the first real snow-storm of 
the season and the good people of Douglas Centre were 
taken by surprise. They had rather taken it for granted 
that December would be like its first day, bright and sunny. 
I started early to enjoy the first real wintry landscape of the 
year. It is a white world. The only bits of color that I 
saw as I came along were the berries on a barberry bush in 
a neighbor’s door yard. They made my heart glow! I 
rather dreaded the hour of nine, for I knew the tramping of 
feet would destroy the first beauty of the snowy carpet 
spread before our door. Some one had been along the road 
before me, stepping lightly on the newly fallen snow. It 
must have been “Rago: * ”’ or Brer Rabbit, or perhaps 
one of their kin. I wonuer how many, if any, of the chil- 
dren will notice those tracks. I'll test them. 


School is out and I must record what seems to me to be 
quite a promising nature talk. My pupils are never tired of 
talking about what they have seen on the way to school or 
what they are doing at home. We have kept a sort of cal- 
endar of home industries, which is a new idea to the chil- 
dren. It is something of.an event when we add a new item 
to the list of home activities. I shall nave to tell about that 
later. 

Instead of writing the spelling lesson to-night I privately 
tested two or three of the “ weaker brethren” on the hard 
words. Finding that most of them had really studied the 
lesson, I concluded to devote the spelling time to nature. 
This is the only first snow-storm we'll have this year ! 

Here are the observations as the children gave them: 

“A flock of little birds were in our yard. ‘They flew 
round and round but didn’t chirp.” (Jennie Loomis.) 

‘‘T watched an icicle. It was hanging to the eaves. ‘The 
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Lord shone round a - bout them. 

peace, good -_ will toward men, A- men, 


snow melted and run down onto it. Part of the water froze 
before it got to the end. That made the icicle bigger 
‘round. Some of it run clear to the end and then froze 
there. It growed — grew —a ninch while I watched it.” 
(This from a boy I thought dull. How stupid we teachers 
are sometimes !) 

“Here are some things pa cut off our fall pippin trees,” 
said Joe Franklin. “ Our hired man calls ’em worm seeds, 
but pa says they’re a lot of eggs. He says that they’ll hatch 
out in the spring and make a kinda nest and eat the leaves. 
He says if we want to study ’em we can go up in the orchard 
and get all we want.” 

This was a long story for Joe, and as he talked he fumbled 
in his pocket nervously, growing red ir the face. 

“ Oh, he said, as he finished, “I left ’em in my overcoat 
pocket.” 

He started for the hall and the children looked anxiously 
at me, fearing that I would stop him or make him ask per- 
mission. Joe was intent on his errand and soon came back 
with some twigs, each bearing a shiny brown mass wound 
round it. 

We looked and marveled. There was no need to tell the 
children what kind of worms Joe was talking about. They 
all recognized the tent caterpillars. 

“I seen—” began Jimmie Biggs, but checked himself 
just in time—“I saw nests o’ them on a wild cherry tree 
‘long the road last summer. Wonder if the’s eggs on ’em 
now.” 

We all decided to be on the lookout for these egg masses 
and to cut them off and destroy them. I made quite a point 
of using a knife for cutting the twigs. I want to keep the 
children from a habit of ill-treating trees. 

Jimmie Biggs has a rival in the new boy. I used to think 
Jimmie was well grounded in woods lore, but Peter Wilcox 
is a match for him. Peter is a farmer’s son and has never 
been to town school before. I am afraid we looked askance 
at him at first for he was not showy. His work averages 
well, and I am beginning to see evidences of home training. 
He certainly has not been to a school which is graded to 
death, and he knows outdoors. 

It was this boy, and he only, who found my rabbit tracks. 
Later all the children will see them and we shall hear of 
“hunts.” But Peter and I discovered the first rabbit tracks 
of the season. 

“What makes you so sure they are rabbit tracks?’ I 
asked. 

“T’ve watched ’em run lots o’ t-times, and that’s the 
kinda tracks they m-make,” said Peter. 

The boy knows what he is talking about. It made the 
other children want to go right out and trace the cottontails 
to their nests. 

“T found a new leaf on my foliage plant this morning,” 
said Sadie Bush ; “ just a tiny one.’ 

Three or four others nodded and gave news of fresh leaves 
in the window garden. How glad we are that our school- 
house is kept warm over Sunday. 

Now and then I stimulated their interest by a question or 
two. 

“ Did you see any bright colored things to-day?” 








———— 
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A chorus of “red cows,” “bay horses,” and “ yellow 
corn,” greeted this question. Evidently none of them had 
seen my barberry bush or the dozens of low growing shrubs 
along the stream. These latter have bright red stems which 





gleam in the sun against the background of white. I 
wonder if they lose their redness when spring comes? Let’s 
watch. 

As I came home to-night I saw some object fluttering in 
the elm tree near by which 
proved to be a _ ragged 
bird’s nest. An _ oriole’s 
nest, I think it was, but its 
gay builders would not have 
recognized it as it hung 
there empty and forlorn. 

To-morrow morning I 
shall take my copy of 
“Snowbound”’ to school 
and read parts of it aloud. 
Somehow we don’t seem to 
have now-a-days such snow- 
storms as they had in Whit- 
tier’s boyhood. But we 
shall get the spirit of winter 
from the poem. 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 7. 

A few days ago the chil- 
dren asked me what had 
become of the poor old 
grape-vine worm which had 
perished of its mysterious 
malady. In the box where 
our treasures are kept we 
found his dry remains. Some 
of the oblong white bodies 
still cling to its back. I 
said to myself, “ There is 
some way of finding out 
about this thing.” 

Then a daring idea came to me. The more I thought 
about it the more I determined to carry it out. And now 
the deed is done. ‘This morning I sent off a letter to the 
State Entomologist at the capital. I described as well as I 
could the grape-vine caterpillar and its interrupted career. 
I even went so far as to take one or two of the little white 
objects from the old worm’s back and send them along in 
the letter. What will come of it? ‘“ His Excellency’ may 
be astonished to hear from me. He may smile (or frown) 
and drop my letter and our little mystery into his waste 
basket. Who knows? But I really believe we shall hear 
from him. Wouldn’t that please the boys and girls? 


TuEsDAY, Dec. 13. 


I kept the matter of my letter to the State Entomologist 
asecret. If no reply comes the children will not share iny 
disappointment. I have been frequently to the post-office 
of late but no official letter has rewarded me. I am almost 
afraid to get it now. 

Meanwhile our interest in snow is not gone, though the 
snow itself is rapidly disappearing from the southern slopes. 
One day we had a flurry of soft flakes. I caught afew ona 
black shawl and looked at them closely. A group of girls 
followed my example and before the day was over we had 
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allexamined them. Four different forms of crystals were 
reported. The slightest breath melts them. Only three of 
my forty had seen snow crystals before. All day | could see 
the effect of the new experience. 


(It is a good day’s work for little people to discover and begin to 
digest the fact that snow-flakes have forms. Add to that the facts of the 
beauty and variety of these forms and you have enough to keep their 
thoughts employed for many a day. If we teachers c. uld only remem- 
ber to let the little folks find out? Let me repeat it: We are too eager 
to tell. What we need most is the power of keeping out of a child’s 
way. We like too well to describe the beauties of the distant city and 
are ill content to act the part of mere guide posts along the road to 
knowledge. It is a hard lesson to learn, but we are learning 
it.—M. R. M.) 


FrIDAy, Dec. 16. 


I had almost given up hearing from the State Entomolo- 
gist. It was with a great glow of surprise and gratitude that 
I opened the official looking envelope which came in the 
morning’s mail. 

What an agreeable man he seems to be. Not a bit high 
and mighty! Here’s his 
letter : 


Dear Madam ; — 

Your letter and the inclosed 
specimens are at hand. I send 
you a page from one of our recent 
Reports on “Insect Injuries of 
Grape-vines.” If you are inter- 
ested in such subjects we will 
mail you our printed matter from 
time to time. We are anxious to 
encourage studies of the hind you 
are undertaking in all the schools 
of the state. We hope to hear 
of your progress and shall be glad 
to give you information and sug- 
gestions whenever possible. 

Yours very truly, 








State L-ntomologist. 


Well! 
I was glad enough to get 
the letter. The pleasant 


words of approval and en- 
couragement are so much 
extra, 

i can hardly wait till 
Monday to tell the whole 
story to the children and 
read the account given in 
the Report. The facts are 
even more wonderful than 
we imagined and there is 
a picture of a grape-vine 
caterpillar which is enough like ours to be his own 
photograph ! 


Monpay, Dec. 19. 


This morning I told my school how I had written to the 
State Entomologist and had kept it a secret. That I had 
not had to wait many days, though it seemed long, for an 
answer. Then I read them the letter, which was a little 
beyond most of them. They listened, however, awed into 
silence by the rustle of the official stationery and the import- 
ance of the occasion. They all voted to read the story 
immediately and let arithmetic and reading and geography 
wait. I wanted them to feel that way about it, and I am 
sure the other lessons lost nothing inthe long run. How 
alive these children are, both in body and mind! 

Here’s the story, just as we read it: 


“‘ Grape-vines are sometimes infested by a caterpillar which attains 
a length of two and a half to three inches. It is usually green in color 
and has a pointed horn near the hindmost end. When it reaches the 
adult or winged stage this creature is a large moth, one of the Sphinx 
moths, 

These grape-vine worms do little damage to vine ards fr two reasons. 
They are few in number and they are often infested by insect parasites. 
A feeble caterpillar is often picked up in a vineyard in late summer. In 
a few days it will be found covered over with white bodies, oblong in 
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shape and standing on end, These white objects are silken cocoons spun 
by the parasites. 

The winged form of the parasite is a little fly too small to be noticed. 
When the grape-vine worm is young it is sought by this tiny fly. Upon 
the back and sides of the worm are placed the eggs of the fly. When 
the young parasites hatch they are tiny grubs which work their way 
through the skin of the partly grown caterpillar. There they live, feeding 
upon the tissues of their unwilling but helpless host. The caterpillar 
does not die immediately but has a surry time of it. He gets feebler 
and feebler, succumbing at last. 

Just before the end of the caterpillar’s life, the parasites work their way 
to the surface and spin their cocoons. Usually the caterpillar must bear 
this burden as well. But sometimes the cocoons are spun on a convenient 
timothy head. If one examines the cocoons with a magnifying glass he 
will find them similar to the cocoons of the silk-worm, only smaller. 
From each cocoon comes a winged insect. 

Nature thus provides against too many grape-vine worms. No arti- 
ficial means of preventing damage from these worms is necessary.” 


After reading the story and explaining some of the words 
for the younger children we went to our other work for the 
day. I want the matter to get well into their minds before 
we talk about the subject again. ‘The letter and the story 
are where all can reread them who wish to.. I think Jimmie 
Biggs has both by heart. It is astonishing how well he reads 
these things when he makes such bad work of his lessons. 


TuEsDAy, Dec. 20. 


A fine suggestion came from Peter Wilcox to-day. In 
spite of his awkward ways Peter has the heart of a gentle- 
man. “I think we ought to write and thank the m-man that 
sent us that l-letter,” said he, at recess time. 

“ Wouldn’t you let us do it the next time we have “letter- 
writing?” ‘This last was from Sadie Bush, who has a 
resourceful mind. 

What grand suggestions these were! How much we 
teachers might learn about methods if we only allowed the 
babies to teach us! I won’t let it go by another day. The 
man deserves to be thanked and the children shall have 
the fun of thanking him. (They will get some incidental 





instructions about letter-writing at the same time, though I 
shall say nothing about that tothem. Our letters have been 
sad failures so far, for lack of a purpose.) 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 21. 


More rabbit tracks this morning. Also snow-birds. Also 
some empty witch hazel pods. Jimmie has discovered the 
oriole’s nest in the elm and is ambitious to fetch it to adorn 
the corner of the school-room. 

We wrote our letters this afternoon to the State Entomol- 
ogist. I have just read them over, forty-one of them. Shall 
I send them all? They are short and child-like and some 
of them begin with, “ Well, I thought I would write you a 
few,” etc. What will the man think? Oh, well, he will read 
a few of them and throw the rest away. Perhaps he will 
laugh at them. I did. 
and will understand us. 
ungrafeful. 

I have sealed the packet of letters and stamped them. I 
put them all in. It would not have been playing fair to have 
withheld any. 

The talk is all of Christmas now and what each one will 
get. Some talk more of what they are making to give. I 


He surely would not have us 


I hope he has children of his own, © 
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like this talk best, but I don’t say so. 
to be conscious of unselfishness. 

We shall have nearly ten days of vacation. My mind is 
so full of the thought of going home that I find the days are 
long. To me the home Christmas is the brightest and 
sweetest event of the year. I love the thrill that comes 
when I am told, “ Don’t come into the sitting room just 
now.” Home Christmas trees are my special delight, though 
it must be delicious to come down stairs on Christmas 
morning and delve into a long stocking. 

My preparations have been rather lonesome this year ; 
the only unusual features were consultations with the chil- 
dren about what I should make for my small brothers and 
sisters. Many suggestions I got. too, each child mentioning 
the thing most coveted by himself. 

I take these forty or more children into my confidence 
a great deal. I want them to be a part of my life. I can’t 
separate my work and my life as some can. I don’t want 
to, either. I am happier when teaching and I believe I can 
do that better than anything else. I don’t believe school 
teaching will ever go out of fashion ! 

It has been a long time since September first and I am 
grateful for this change and rest. And above all, for the 
sight of the dear home faces and the home itself. It makes 
the thrills go up and down my spinal column just to think 


I do not want them 


of it. It is queer, too, what a close connection there is be- 
tween my back and my eyes. The tears come with the 
thrills. 


I hope there will be a merry Christmas in every home in 
the land, especially in Douglas Centre. And I wish every 
teacher and every child had a home like mine to make 
merry in. 

No more Nature Study till next year ! 


Who is Kriss Kringle ? 


‘* Who is Kriss?” my dears, do you ask? 
I think he is love in a funny mask. 
Love wearing a beard and curling locks, 
A pack of horses, dolls and blocks, 
And sugar plums and lots of toys, 
To please the many girls and boys. 


The same love comes in different forms, 
The sad it cheers, the cold it warms. 
Love sings the mother’s sweetest song, 
Love makes the father’s arm grow strong. 
Love help the boys and girls, we knovv, 
To noble men and women grow. 
— Julia F. Grice 


An Old-time School 


The third class having had their spelling lessons in words 
of two syllables, the little ones were called up to learn their 
“abc's.” The unlucky infants were kept to their duty by 
gentle raps on the head with the handle of a penknife used 
as a pointer, and always kept in readiness for the exigences 
of pen-mending. 

A dozen or two of mere babies were thus guided along the 
row of twenty-six letters, while the lesson was occasionally 
broken by such requests as “ Please to g’ wout to get er 
drink er water!” (as if there were a choice of drinks!) and 
“Please to mend my pen!’’ The statement that “they are 
a-crowdin’ on me” and an occasional howl from overtired 
little mortals on the front bench gave variety to the exercises. 

It would now be time for the second class to read and 
spell. A whirl of feet and petticoats landed two rows of boys 
and girls standing on the floor, facing the teacher who gave 
the order, ‘‘ Manners!” and the jerking of necks and the 
bobbing of skirts gave evidence that school etiquette was 
understood. ‘The spelling came first, afterward the reading 
from the same page. Here are a few specimens : 


“‘We burn oil in tin and glass lamps.” 
“ We can burn fish oil in lamps.” 
He wrote good songs.” 


“ Watts was a very good poet. 
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Santa Craus Joxe. 
A Finger Pray 


Words by M. HELEN BeckKwiTu. Illustrations by 
FLORENCE D. WARNER. 
I 
Down the chimney broad and black, 
Came Sir Santa with his pack, 


Saw the stockings by the door, 
Counted them, “ One, ‘two, three, four.” 








II 


“ Now I must be quick,’”’ said he, 
Looking through his specs to see 
Where he’d put the rubber ball 
He had made for Baby Paul. 





** one, two, three, four” 


III 

Then what did this good 

man do . 
With the doll he’d made 

for Lou, 
But put it in a sock for 

Clyde, 
(They were hanging side f ia 

by side, ) i ? 





** Looking through his specs” 


** hanging side by side ” 


IV 
And give Belle some soldiers fine, 
Ten, all standing in a line, 
Do you s’pose he’s getting old? 
Or was it so very cold 





“ Santa with his pack ”’ 





* the chimney broad and black ” 





Vv ‘* the rubber ball’’ 
That he couldn’t see quite straight 
And so made this queer mistake? 
Anyway they’d lots of fun, 
When they found what he had done. 





“ Ten, all standing in a line” 
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sects. Flower petals and stamens suggest the 
largest common denominator that need ever be 
used. We made fractions homelike by suppos- 
ing problems. We harvested and sold at good 
prices (on paper) the crops of all the farmers 
whom we knew. We measured, bought and 
sold the land about the school-house like old 
speculators. The last year’s town report was 
brought into school and made a practical 
arithmetic wherein we learned a deal about 
town affairs. We learned economy, too, by 
reckoning our home and school expenses. 
Decimals and the simpler rules of percentage 
came into our work. We did everything by 
fractions. 





metic has been gained, and more general 
knowledge stored, than would have been pos- 





Classification in 


Country Schools 


A.C. SCAMMELL in School Education. 


HE way I did,” if one can pardon the 
egotism, has more of certainty about it 
than ‘‘ the way you ought to do.” 

One September I found an ungraded 
~chool of thirty-five pupils arranged in twenty 
or moré classes. A few of the children, who 
received help at home, had studied through the 
long vacation with a view to promotion. Of 
these, such as were unable to enter advanced 
classes had asked that new ones be formed. As a result 
of this practice, classes of twos and threes had been added 
to the crowded program each term. 

The first day [ assured the vacation aspirants that no new 
classes would be made for them, but that they might for a 
week, enter any already formed. The first week I did not 
“teach” the twenty classes ; I “heard” them. The second 
Monday I “organized.” No clergyman ever has a bluer 
Monday than did we — my pupils and I. Not azure blue; 
oh, no! There were pouts and protests, and ‘“‘ My mother 
says—” A few happy disappointments came, too, when 
some of the last were called to be first. 

There had been six reading classes. These I reduced to 
four in the morning, and by providing easy sight-reading, to 
two in the afternoon. The Fifth Reader was ruled out. 
Two classes in one book were not allowed. Where all in a 
class were not equally good readers; the more difficult les- 
sons were passed over at first. Ability to understand and 
to enjoy, rather than to correct enunciation, was made the 
basis of classing. One Second Reader pupil passed up to 
the Fourth Reader with profit to herself and to the class. 
This permission to pass over a Reader when merit warranted 
it was a restorative to parents whose children were put 
back. Having “ finished”’ the First or the Second Reader 
during vacation did not count. The pupil must go over the 
ground with the teacher for the phonetics, the word-build- 
ing, the picture-reading, the oral and written reproductions 
and much besides. 

Nearly every section of arithmetic was represented by a 
class, because the last teacher’s conscience had tied her to 
precedents. ‘ How could your teacher ever hear so many 
classes?” I despairingly asked. ‘‘ She didn’t hear us every 
day ; she looked at our ’zamples and then we ’rased.’’ So 
many problems worked out by Chinese imitation of the 
written pattern, but without that evolution of thought that 
marks real progress! These children had been housed 
within their text-books from the beginning; I turned them 
into green pastures and they were refreshed. 

Leaving out the children in simple number work, I re- 
solved the school into one grand fraction class. For a time 
the three different grade arithmetics were opened only for 
reference. Now there isn’t a needful rule in fractions that 
Autumn has forgotten to write on her plants, fruits and in- 





sible in a year of the old way of study. Not 
that the teacher was so wise; she had simply 
been driven into the better way by her repeated sad failures 
in the old methods. During the succeeding term other 
parts of the arithmetic were treated in the same way with 
the one general class. Were the parents pleased with the 
innovation? Of course they were pleased, since ‘ nothing 
succeeds like success.”’ 

In the winnowed essentials of arithmetic now fast coming 
into use there is scarcely a problem that can be wisely 
omitted ; but we think that new problems made to meet the 
ever new needs of the pupil should be inserted in every 
arithmetic lesson taught. Why is not a daily arithmetic of 
present living questions born of the changes of the day, just 
as needful to the keeping abreast of the times as the daily 
newspaper? General information, giving the school as a 
class, tends to that unity of interest among the pupils always 
so desirable. 

I called my geography classes in from all over the world, 
and as good patriots should, we started out together from 
our own state to visit in natural order each section of our 
country. We lingered long enough in our own Connecticut 
valley to learn to love her intelligently and well. Lively 
geography walks took the place of restless schowl-room sit- 
tings; illustrated tourists’ books supplemented our text- 
books. When once we centred one of three stars lying 
across the Milky Way and began to see our own neighbor- 
hood wonders, our eyes were anointed to see clearly, in the 
reality or in the fancy-brightened page, other wonder-works. 
After leaving our United States, we visited not the rest of 
America, but we crossed the Atlantic, to England first, then 
to the continent. We studied geography and history to- 
gether, and we studied them by links. It did not matter 
that we studied them from different text-books. So much 
more was the variety and the call for comparisons. 

The beginners in geography began; the order being, the 
school-room, the school neighborhood, the way leading 
from school to home, the home neighborhood, the 
town. 

In language, oral and written, reproductions of simple in- 
cidents that the children had witnessed, heard or read, 
afforded sufficient work for beginners. The remaining 
pupils formed the one higher class. I do not see how 
language with older pupils can be separated from literature. 

I think that the current events of the day should be the 
basis of more language work than should the lessons in the 
text-book. There is no surer way of interesting children of 
ten or twelve years in these events than a comparison of 
written opinions with those of the oldest pupils of the school. 
Hence the expediency of the one-class method. 

Children absorb by listening, and each pupil-teacher may 
impress some portion of truth that the general teacher 
fails to make clear. “I was not idle ; I was busy listening,”’ 
says the boy in the lower class. ‘ But you should attend to 
your own lesson.” Ah, but wasn’t the other his own lesson, 
since he enjoyed it so much? 

A. little more of the family life is needed in the ungraded 
schools of to-day, a sitting around the one home table, with 
happy leisure for visiting as well as for partaking. 


At the close of the term, more real arith-— 
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Series of Language-Pictures Without Words | 


Our Game-Time 


Our game time is at half-past two when school begins at 
one-thirty, and at three when school begins at two, midway 
in the session. We form our ring in the first and last aisle. 
This leaves the side aisle clear, and by standing close to the 
desks at the front and back of the room we have sufficient 
space. Our cross aisle proves a great blessing, forming the 
center of our ring. Among the games we often play are 
the following: “ Little Tiavelers,” ‘ Did You Ever See a 
Laddie?” “ Fly, Little Birds,” “ My Pigeon House,” “ The 
Stream,” “ The Orchard,’”’ “ In a Hedge,” “ Come and Skip 
With Me,” The Games of the “ Senses,” “ Willie, Turn your 
Face Away,” “ Tothe Great Brown House.’’ The trade 
games—‘“ The Blacksmith,” “The Farmer,’ “ The Cob- 
bler,”’ etc., the desks making excellent benches and forges. 
After playing “The Blacksmith,” our new poem, “ The 
Village Blacksmith,” is a real thing. 

Sometimes we do not form a ring, but play our games by 
rows. ‘“ The ponies are out for a trot” (around the room 
they go). ‘The pigeons are out for a hop.” ‘The butter- 
flies are seeking honey among the flowers” (buttercups here 
and clovers there). ‘The little birds are all asleep in their 
nests”’ (how quiet we must be!) ‘ The squirrels are look- 
ing at me with their bright eyes” (the chairs serve well as 
temporary branches.) 

But all this takes time. How we begrudge it! Five 
times ten is fifty ; fifty minutes ; nearly an hour a week de- 
voted to mere play. Is it worth while? I wish it were two 
hours a week as I think of the pleasure and profit derived from 
our playtime. ‘To ask little children to come from their 
natural, joyous play-life into an atmosphere of rigidity and 
strained, unattractive propriety is to ask them to live in 
darkness instead of daylight. And then we blame them be- 
cause they do not like it.” Have we forgotten the old 
adage, “All work and no play?” Must the little primary 
child, just because he has graduated from his kilts and kin- 
dergarten into the more dignified era of trousers and pockets 
and primary school be deprived of his natural birthright— 
play? Shall the rigidity of the Ling system, and the in- 
creasing “sit up straight” of the over-anxious teacher be 
substituted? Some concentrated gymnastic work is good, 
but not without a judicious amount of play, thus making a 
harmonious whole. We have a way of forgetting that some 
freedom of exercise is a necessity. I believe the child is 
never happier than when he is free—free as the birds of the 





air—he flies, he hops, he skips with the utter unconscious- 
ness of childhood. True, he needs direction, lest the spirit 
of freedom become one of disobedience. 

The whole air of the school-room, the mental and moral 
atmosphere, can be purified by the spirit of the games. 
Madeline is chosen day after day for the mother bird be- 
cause “she is so gentle.” ‘Earle makes a nice father bird, 
he flies so quietly and slowly.” “I like to skip with John, 
because he is careful of the corners.’’ Little childish ex- 
pressions, but embodying many of the great lessons of life, 
and teaching them in such homely, every-day ways that the 
lesson is learned unknowingly. 

I know only too well the nervous anxiety over an already 
“filled to overflowing’’ program, but the balm for these 
very nerves in teachers and children can be found in the 
quiet, gentle, and loving influence of the kindergarten 
games. 

—Lorise Robinson in Kindergarten Magazine 


Health First 


Hereafter all candidates for admission to the normal 
school in Chicago must be submitted to a physical examina- 
tion in the presence of the women members of the board 
and three women physicians. Pulmonary tuberculosis, 
physical deformity, neurasthenia, or nervous exhaustion, 
irremediable defect in sight or hearing or organic disorder 
or nutritional deficiency, such as will prevent proper care 
and control of pupils, will be sufficient to exclude. 


Children’s Library-Room 


There is a room set apart for children in the new public 
library at Milwaukee. Miss Mary Dousman, in charge of 
the work, introduced the system of exchange now in opera- 
tion. The room has been open eighteen months, during 
which time not a book has been destroyed or lost. 

The florists of Milwaukee take a deep interest in this de- 
partment, with the result that the little ones when reading 
or selecting their books are surrounded by fragrant blossoms, 
the gifts of local florists, who renew the supply twice a week. 


















Others shall sing the song 
Others shall right the wrong, 
Finish what I begin, 

And all I fail of, win. 
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What matter I or they, 
Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word is-said, 
And life the sweeter made! 


Hail to the coming singers! 
Hail to the brave light-bringers! 
Forward I reach, and share 
All that they sing and dare. 


—John G. Whittier 





“Hold Up Your Head, John” 


T is unfortunate, but at present we are helpless to pre- 
j vent that condition of public sentiment which makes it 

permissible to herd children in forties and fifties, subject 

to such supervision as the one teacher in charge is able 
togivetothem. There is so little chance for adequate under- 
standing of the children ; so little chance for study into their 
physical deviations as well as into their mental idiosyncrasies. 
For example, if the teacher could know the ignorance in 
Johnny’s home that sends him to school in the morning after 
a breakfast of soggy raised biscuit and greasy fried meats, 
she might be more patient with Johnny’s apathetic regard 
for education: if a teacher could know that because James’ 
shoes were out at the toes he has closed eustachian tubes 
and perhaps a blowing sound in his ears, she might be more 
patient with his apparent indifference and inattention. If 
a teacher could know that Willie was passing through that 
stage of rapid longitudinal growth when the heart is deficient 
in pumping force, she might be more patient with Willie’s 
languor and seeming laziness. 

It is surprising, too, how unjust some of our school tradi- 
tions are towards the children, and to illustrate this, let us 
take that tradition that says: Hold the book open with 
thumb and little finger, so many inches away, at a certain 
elevation, and with head erect. 

Now this position, with erect carriage as its basis, would 
be excellent if one could be sure it were in line with the chil- 
dren’s anatomy ; but unfortunately for the school system, or 
for the children who must live under that system, Mother 
Nature does not always co-operate with the teacher’s efforts ; 
and it is when teacher and nature are not in co-operation 
that nervous strain follows. 

Children look well, we admit, sitting in nice uniform lines 
according to the above tradition; and if the children were 
uniform in anatomy, it might be well to insist on that 
position. But just here is the inconsistency. Mother 
Nature did not set the muscles of Johnny’s eyes exactly as 
she set those of James’s eyes ; nor yet the muscles of James’ 
eyes as she did those of Willie’s eyes. She demands, how- 
ever, that each of these boys shall look at all objects in 
accordance with the axis of his own particular eyes and each 
boy will, unconsciously and instinctively, raise or lower his 
book to suit that axis. The result is, then, that Johnny, 
perhaps, holds his book higher than school law permits, and 
James, perhaps, holds his lower. Then the teacher inter- 
rupts Johnny’s reading with “ Hold up your head, John, and 
raise your book.” Or, “ Your book is too high, James. It 

' covers your voice.” 

Johnny and James heed the reproof, of course, and for a 
few seconds the eye muscles strain to the task; but gradu- 
ally John’s book acquires a tilt of its own and his chin ducks 
inward. Meantime James’ book, too, takes on a tilt of its 
own and James’ head is thrown back until the teacher calls 
another halt, and the boys re-adjust their eye anatomy to suit 
the rules of the school. 

Over and over, week in and week out, this struggle goes 
on. John and James learn to dread to read, and the teacher 
dreads to have them. But still the tradition must be kept 
alive—why ?—and the struggle goes on. 

How much inharmony and discord, how much fret and 
worry might be eliminated from that school-room if the 


teacher understood the simple fact that all eyes have not the 
same angle or axis, and that therefore each one of us, in 
school or out, learns to carry his head in the manner best 
suited to the angle of his own individual eyes. Notice the 
children of your own school-room to-morrow ; are there not 
children there with drooping eyelids who habitually carry 
their chins high? Are there not other children who as 
habitually duck their chins and look up at you, either slyly 


_ or sullenly, from beneath their lids? 


Now, could you examine the eyeballs of these two types 
of children, you would find that the superior and inferior 
muscles of the eyeballs are unequally placed, so that the 
eyeballs, rolled too high or too low, necessitates a different 
level for objects upon,which the eye must focus. 

It is, then, manifestly unwise, and in direct defiance of the 
laws of optics to try to force children to a uniform level in 
the matter of book reading. In such things each child must 
be his own guide: and the level he habitually seeks for his 
book when he stands to read is for him the natural level, 
and the teacher must, in justice to herself and to the laws 
of his own particular being, permit the child to make his 
own choice. Every effort to form a uniform level of book 
holding upon the children is a wasted effort; and not only 
this, but an effort that brings in its train discord and annoy- 
ance, irritability in the teacher and deadened interest in the 
child. 

Often severe physical troubles in the child are due to the 
strain upon the eye muscles ‘in cases when the eyes are so 
very high or so very low that it is difficult for the child, even 
when allowed freedom to adopt his eyes to the objects 
about him. One child that I knew personally, nervous, 
irritable and sickly, having often a “pulling in the throat” 
while using the eyes, was eutirely relieved of all these 
reflexes by having the superior muscles operated upon and 
the eyes let down to a comfortable level. 

It is not my province here to teach the pathology of the 
eyes from a medical standpoint, but to direct the teachers’ 
attention to a few of the many physical conditions which 
may interfere with the mental development of the child and 
with his power to adapt himself to the many school traditions 
that are still forced upon him. 

— M. L. Pratt, M.D., in Popular Educator 


“Don’t be Sorrowful” 


Ah! don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
And don’t be sorrowful, pray; 
Taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more night than day. 


*Tis rainy weather, my darling; 
Time’s waves, they heavily run; 

But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more clouds than sun.—~Sel. 


Esther was trying to persuade little Eddy to retire at sunset, 
using as an argument that the little chickens went to roost at 
that time. 

** Yes,” said Eddy, ‘‘ but then, aunty, the old hen always goes 
with them.” 
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The « Right Way” in Penmanship 
HELEN M. WEBSTER, Denver, Colo. 


FTER having studied, practiced and taught four 
A different systems in succession and listened to the 
same complaints against each, one questions if there 

be any peculiarly right way. One fact is noticeable. 

Under each system taught there were children who learned 
the accepted forms, used them faithfully and maintained a 
high standard of work through the grades as far as followed. 

In all cases that I can now clearly recall there was a cer- 
tain similarity of position and freedom of movement that 
prevented the cramped style of which every teacher com- 
plains. There were also the same habits of painstaking neat- 
ness and pride in skill that carry success to any line of work. 

One is led to believe that any system is a good one that 
secures good forms, legibility, freedom and speed. ‘These 
with the skill in execution that comes with practice, and the 
care both of pride in well doing will give the grace and ease 
so much admired in a good penman. The system chosen 
should be reduced to principle and taught in a scientific 
way. Nothing technical need be given to young pupils but 
the subject should be protected in such manner that they shall 
recognize that system and principle underlie the instruction. 

Penmanship like every other acquisition is the expression 
of a habit formed. A correct habit should be taught in the 
beginning and maintained throughout the grades. This can- 
not be accomplished by any one teacher but must be 
emphasized all along the line. When the child reaches a 
grade where much written work is required of him attention 
to penmanship is invariably relaxed—correctness and amount 
of matter being now regarded of prime importance. The 
child at once and quite naturally, acquiring the idea that 
penmanship is a secondary affair, thereafter allows his 
fingers to wag as they will. Whether characters are legible 
or not is a matter of indifference to him and the painstaking 
efforts of former teachers are thrown away. 

But zs matter of so much more importance than manner? 
There are times and places where the manner of doing out- 
values all else connected with it. 

In these days the building of character—the formation of 
right habits of thinking and doing, is justly held to be the 
chief end and aim of all instruction. Everything a child 
does should express his training in neatness, thoroughness, 
accuracy, honesty, courtesy, his idea of beauty, dignity, self- 
respect. Penmanship will show this more readily than any 
other subject. 

Good penmanship is possible to all whose mind and 
muscles are in normal condition and the cramped style is 
wholly unnecessary. Whatever one really desires to do he 
will do, also he will do it well if he wants to. The successful 
teacher is she who inspires in her classes such desire. She 
must be a good penman—and herein lies the chief secret of 
the trouble. She cannot inspire in her pupils admiration for 
what she does not herself value sufficiently to acquire. Oft- 
times the pupils’ carelessness is but the reflection of her 
own. It seems to me that correct position and movement, 
a knowledge of form, conscientious practice and a real desire 
to excel are all that are necessary. 

The position of the body should be easy and uncon- 
strained—one that does not contract the chest, favor curva- 
ture of the spine nor lead to near-sightedness. The method 
of holding the pen, one that does not easily tire the muscles. 
There must be a knowledge of correct forms since every 
letter is an arbitrary symbol and must be correctly made in 
order to represent the right idea ; but freedom is not limited 
thereby any more than freedom of the body, in walking, is 
limited by the fixed determination in the mind to reach a 
certain destination, or freedom of the arm, that with one 
swift sweep draws a perfect circle upon the blackboard. 
Correct habits of position, movement and penholding must 
be acquired at the outset since they are rarely, if ever, per- 
manently changed. ‘The penman will then never be ham- 
pered with the thought of lines — it will be impossible to 
write otherwise than straight. 

Sometime since I discovered a, to me, new method of 
penholding. One day my weary fingers refusing longer to 
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proceed with work that must be done, to rest them I placed 
the pen between the first and second fingers where it was 
lightly sustained by them and the thumb which was thus 
brought into almost normal position. It is the least weari- 
some of any method ever tried and is now my constant 
practice. It is especially suited to the vertical style of 
penmanship. 

I have experimented a little with children outside of 
school and am now convinced that if introduced in first 
grade it would prevent the formation of the “cramped 
style,” which I believe is at first due to want of strength in 
the little hand and the idea that the pen must be grasped 
tightly, thus fixing attention upon it rather than upon move- 
ment and form. 

Experience and observation tend to convince that the 
most satisfactory results are to be obtained through the aid 
of a Supervisor of Penmanship, for so alone can the neces- 
sary uniformity of method in all classes be secured. 


‘isle ’ 
The Robin’s “ Cheer-up’ 

Grandma sat by the open window in her Southern home, 
where she was living with her son and her two dear little 
grandchildren—she had formerly lived in the North, and 
now, as she sat by her open window she felt lonely, for she 
was thinking about her pretty Northern home, and of the 
orchard where the rosy cheeked apples grew, and of the vines 
filled with beautiful purple grapes, and she said, “ If I only 
could just peep at them I should be satisfied.” But grandma 
could not travel so far now. She sat there and knitted on 
a pair of stockings which she was getting ready to give some 
little Northern children to keep their feet warm when Jack 
Frost should come and nip their toes and make them say, 
“oh, oh!” 

Pretty soon a wee girl came in and said in a sweet voice— 
“Here, dear grandma, is the paper; now you can have a 
nice time reading.” 

Grandma picked the paper up from the chair, and the first 
thing she read was, “Hard frost in the North.” “Well, 
well,” said grandma, “ is Jack Frost around so early? Ifhe 
is I must finish these stockings and send them away, for it 
will soon be time for snow.”’ Then she laid the paper down 
and worked harder than ever on the long woolen stockings, 
which she could not have had if some kind little lamb had 
not given its wool to make them with. 

Now grandma was so busy she did not notice some one 
who was splashing in a pool of water just outside her window, 
until suddenly she heard a strange noise, and a voice which 
said: “ Cheer up! cheerup! cheer up!” Grandma looked 
up, then down, to the right, then to the left, and nowhere 
did she see anyone; so she went to work again, and no 
sooner had she taken up her knitting needles than again she 
heard, “Cheer up! cheer up! cheer up!” So she turned 
and looked out of the window and who do you suppose she 
saw? A little girl? No. A little boy? No. Well, I will 
tell you; it was the happiest, fattest, jolliest little robin red- 
breast you ever saw. ‘There he was, hopping around the 
little .rain puddle, singing away with all his might, telling 
everyone to “cheer up.” What do you think grandma did 
when she heard what the robin said? Well, this is what she 
she did. She said to herself: ‘ Jack Frost has been visiting 
the Northern people and he has sent all the little robin red- 
breasts south, so that they won’t freeze this winter, for the 
wind will blow their nests away, and the snow will come, and 
they can find no food on the ground, and they will have no 
fires, and so they have all come south to spend the winter, 
and I am going to do just as the robin says, and that is to 
cheer up.” 

When the children came home from school they were sur- 
prised to hear grandma singing, “Cheer up! cheer up! 
cheer up!” and then grandma told them about the robin, 
and how he had helped her, and if you could have gone into 
that house that night you would have thought there was a 
flock of robins there, for everyone was so happy, and they 
were all singing the robin’s dear little song. 

— M. Lima Culver in Child Garden 
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QUEER SANTA CLAUS. 


WAN Wau . @LLEN. 
—— epeiers | inet ) ileal 
Pussy Thought iT all over as she sat by the big 
Christmas Eve. x 
Above her Nags, hung the Twins’ 
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they would hold. 7° : 

“What a nice, warm spol,” purred _ Use i) blinking_her big, 
Oreen ‘D @ Just the place _ for my me 

* Tink -tink-tinkle” went the |i tied fast around” <"Fassy’s 
neck, early the, next morning. The fy asleep in little warm, 
white Soe gard the faint “tinkl Uinkle? in their dreams and 
thought that A, and his === 

Cee “| HURSSD 

An hour later , four little bare)» Y, Flew down == 
Four little Fy 4G pulled down the stuffy & felt of the tempt- 
ing, queer- shaped bunches, which told#of @ NA and GHP and 
os ©) and all sorts, of Christmas goodies. 

~ Just under Nan’s was a littl Geet In it lay a pair 
of “YY, somes Cand [¥ Fy and the tiniest silver £4. 

When Nan saw the Se she laughed s0 hard she 

couldn’t say a word. ‘Ted saw,too, and shouted as only Ted can. 

Papa and Mamma came lying in, and when they peeped into 
the basket, they screamed, too. What doyou suppose was in that say ? 
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-FRIpay: 
There curled up, sound asleep, on the rich, ped salin, were two 
baby { ree a ‘They were real, fat, furry sent fed for when “Ted 
poked “oné=to see if it was alive, it opened a pair of big blue 
‘m"@and said “Mew, mew!” peg 
“Then everybody laughed again. And the twin Way were 
lifted out, and their funny little @-Z and pretty, pin “lined SA SA 
were touc gently, and Nan chose the white one, and [ed the black one. 
“Did ae send them to us,Mamma? asked &e2 . 
‘Ask Pussy” said Mamma smiling, ‘She looks as if she knew. 
Old 7 purred and spead her fol ft 
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The Editor’s Page 


December 


Christmas 


** What would Christmas be without the children? 
This of late has been my constant thought, 
As on tiny hoods and scarfs and mittens 
Ceaselessly my willing fingers wrought. 


What would Christmas be, again I ask you, 
Should you miss that loving, warm embrace, 
When a white-robed figure breaks your slumbers, 
Shouting ‘ Merry Christmas’ in your face?” 


Perhaps there is no way in which we can realize what 
children are to us at Christmas-time as to imagine a Christ- 
mas without them —if we can. The world may grow color- 
less and work-a-day as the years go on, but children’s keen 
and ever-fresh enjoyment at Christmas-tide lights it up with 
a brightness that only children can give. 

What can I do this year for Christmas? This question is 
not new to primary teachers, and will come up again this 
year with its usual persistency. What did you learn from 
last year’s management? Did you try to do too much and 
so get tired and fretted long before the day, when you needed 
to be “merry”? Nothing can kill the true Christmas spirit 
more effectually than to plan to do too much. The feeling 
of “have to” is the arch enemy of Christmas enjoyment. 
To make all the hand-work of the month Christmas work is 
a mistake. Children grow tired, teachers grow tired, and 
Christmas Day brings a feeling of relief that it is all over. 
Nothing could be worse than this. 

But to keep the air full of the little tinkle-tinkle that 
makes the heart grow merrier as the days go by, is an art; 
to tell the Christmas story with the tact and skill that makes 
it a new story is a rare accomplishment; to warm the child 
heart till it forgets self and reaches out to others of its own 
free will, is the gift of grace alone — yet the teacher who 
makes the perfect Christmas for the little ones will do all 
this while she directs the fashioning of the simple remem- 
brances to be carried home with pleasure and triumph. One 
word here. Let us not forget that while this holiday may be 
the happiest under fortunate conditions, it may also be the 
most wretched to the defrauded little children who can only 
look on and see others revel in the gayety and treasure that 
are not for them. Let us watch for these neglected ones ; 
yet not dole out to them, but gather them into the Christmas- 
charmed circle— equal and welcome. It is the way we do 
these things that gives them worth and meaning. 

To one and all a MERRY CHRISTMAS ! 


Seat Work 


It has been a matter of surprise and regret that no more 
responses have appeared to the request, on this page, for 
suggestions for seat work. Every teacher sighs for it and 
well-nigh demands it in educational journals. But what? 
Is there anything new under the sun in seat-work? What? 
We have all come to believe that seat-work for the sake of 
keeping busy, with little or no educational value, is not worth 
much. There is certainly ingenuity enough in the primary 
teachers of the country to give us something worth doing 
that is not already being done. If teachers will state their 
wants, briefly and concisely, and tell what they wish to 
accomplish by such work, somebody will be inspired to 
reply. Discussion of this subject is again solicited. 
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Our Insect Friends and Foes 


If you cannot afford but one insect book, the above is 
one of the best. It is written just as people talk, without 
the stilt of authorship. By the time you have read the 
preface you will be won and begin to believe, that somebody 
knows what you want. (By Belle S. Cragin. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, Publishers, New York City.) 


Our Christmas Entertainment 


It is bright, fresh and adapted to primary children and the 
ordinary school-room. You can make as little or as much of 
it as you like. The doll drill may be made irresistibly funny ; 
if it is entered into with the right spirit. The teacher who 
has no fun in her make-up will simply fail in undertaking it. 
Get a good Santa Claus. There are larger boys who will do 
this capitally, but as they are not too common, make your 
selection with care. The music this month is cheery and 
inspiring. Let it all go off with a will. 


Write and Tell Me 


I want to know what you are doing with the series, Life 
and Products in Hot Countries. There are so many things 
that may be made of it that I am wondering if you are dis- 
covering them. It would be very discouraging to find this 
serial work was love’s labor lost; for much research and 
large expense have been involved in the preparation of 
matter and in our monthly supplements. 


Language Lessons Without Words 


A new series of Picture Language Lessons begins in this 
number, by Miss Long. “ Waiting” is the first. They will 
appear each month in simple outline. They are to be copied 
upon the board and silently given to the children for oral and 
written interpretation. 


The Little Chronicle 


Have you seen a copy of it? It is a comparatively new 
magazine for teaching current events in the school-room, for 
supplementary reading in the higher grades, for use in the 
home circle, and for quick reference in libraries. It has the 
stamp of a large, enterprising, well-conducted newspaper. 
A great variety of well-selected, condensed news matter, 
helpful maps, and tasteful illustrations are its marked charac- 
teristics. It is a w-ekly paper at $:.50 a year. (Chicago, 
Dyche Building, State and Randolph Streets.) It should be 
in every school building if one is all you can afford. Be 
sure it will be in demand if you get it established among you. 
The paper meets a real need, has come to stay, and should 
find a welcome and financial support among the teachers. 


Christmas Seat Work 


The illustrated story on page 460 is designed for seat work 
for the children. ‘It is divided into three parts, for Wednes- 
day, Thursday,.and Friday preceding Christmas. The 
teacher can place each part upon the board for the children 
to copy, leaving the rest untouched for that day, to arouse 
curiosity and interest. After the story and illustrations have 
been copied, the children can then re-write it, putting the 
words in place of illustrations. The pictures are kept im 
simple outline, that they might not be too difficult. 


Rural Schools 


Teachers of these schools will be greatly interested and 
benefitted by Miss Scammell’s account of her methods of 
classification in this number. 


The editor of PRIMARY EDUCATION, Mrs. Eva D Kellogg, 
is open to engagements t » lecture before teachers’ institutes, educa- 
tional associations, or any organizations interested in educational 
New Poltz, New York. 


subjects. Address, (name) 
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Once Upon a Time 


My little child comes to my knee, 
And tugging, pleads that he may climb 
Into my lap and hear me tell 
The Christmas tale he loves so well— 
A tale my mother told to me, 
Beginning, ‘‘ Once upon a time.” 


It is a tale of skies that rang 
With angel rhapsodies sublime; 
Of that great host serene and white, 
The shepherds saw one winter night— 
And of the glorious stars that sang 
An anthem, once upon a time. 


This story of the hallowed years 
Tells of the sacritice sublime; 
Of one who prayed alone and wept’ 
While his awearied followers slept— 
And how his blood and Mary’s tears 
Commingled, once upon a time. 


And now my darling at my side, 

And echoes of the distant chime, 
Bring that sweet story back to me 
Of Bethlehem and Calvary, 

And of the gentle Christ that died 

For sinners, once upon a time. 


The mighty deeds that men have told 
In ponderous tones or flowing rhyme 
Like misty shadows fade away— 
But this sweet story bides for aye, 
And like the stars that sang of old, 
We sing of ‘‘ Once upon a time.” 
— Eugene Field 


Christmas in Austria 


In Austria the people are particularly thoughtful of the 
bringer of the gifts and joy. They place lighted candles in 
their windows, that the Christ-Child, in passing, shall not 
stumble and fall. 

In some parts of Austria the people save the best honey 
and the finest fruit and vegetables a long time before Christ- 
mas for the Christmas feast. Two great loaves of bread are 
baked, meaning the Old and the New Testament. Three 
wax candles are made, and a great log of wood is cut for 
the Christmas fire. On Christmas Eve a candle is lighted, 
the family assemble, and a hymn is sung. Before they be- 
gin to eat the good things, the father takes the candle in 
his hand, and says, “‘ Christ is born” Then each child in 
turn takes the taper and standing on a stool by the stove, 
repeats three times, “ Praised be the Lord! Christ is 
born.” ‘The second candle is lighted on Christmas Day, 
and the third on New Year’s Day, when the Christmas fes- 
tivities end. 


Three Kinds of Child Study 


There are at least three kinds of child-study, which we 
may conveniently designate as psychological, scientific and 
pedagogical. ‘The first is such as is carried on by the psy- 
chologist and consists mainly of delicate measurements. 
The second is the careful scientific study of large masses of 
data by trained experts. The third includes all the 
every-day observation by teacher and parent. It happens 
that the first and second are much more in evidence than 
the third, and hence in the minds of many people they 
stand for the whole field. And such people rightly claim 
that the average public school teacher is not fitted for that 
kind of work, and any results obtained would be untrust- 
woithy. It will also be said by many a successful teacher, 
that they have a/ways studied children in this third sense. 
And this is perfectly true. What wé ask is that we may ex- 
tend and organize that very kind of child-study which these 
teachers have always practiced; to enable all to do con- 
sciously what a few have done unconsciously. 

— Dr. Henry F. Goddard 
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pered across lots like a little whirl of wind, but, once 
there, he set his short arms akimbo and looked as in- 
different as possible. 

“The Christmas tree man’s come,” he announced calmly. 

Trissy leaped to her feet in great excitement. 

“ James John Clapp, honest true? The—Christmas tree— 
man?” 

“Yep, he’s come. He’s up in your back pasture with my 
gran’father choosing trees. If you look through the tully- 
scope you’ll see him—got a light hat on.” 

“ Telescope!” scorned Trissy. ‘We'll go straight up in 
the back pasture this minute. Oh, Jimmie John, don’t you 
s’pose—just s’fose—he’ll take my 
tree this time? Seems ’s if I'd 
waited a hundred years !” 

Trissy had waited three. Twice 
before this the Christmas tree man 
had come and gone away again 
with his great load of trees, and 
still Trissy’s little dwarfed, imper- 
fect tree stood in the far corner 
of the big back pasture. She had 
stolen up to talk to it, after he 
went. 

“Poor little tree,” she had said 
gently, “nobody wants you — not 
in this whole world. Nobody 
loves you but just me. J like 
you little and crooked; I “ke the 
bare spots where you haven’t any 
little green arms.” 

But this year — maybe this year 
the Christmas tree man would take 
Trissy’s little tree. He might, 
you know. Jimmie John’s grand- 
father said there weren’t so very many good trees left here 
at Far Corners now. He might Aave to take it!” 

In late October or early November this brisk, business- 
like man came from the great city to collect a carload of 
Christmas trees. He went about from one country town to 
another, visiting wood lots and back pastures and buying the 
prettiest “‘ Christmas-est ’’ — as Triss said—little evergreens. 
He bought them by the hundred and when he paid five dol- 
lars a hundred for the trees as they stood, growing, — why, 
the farmers at the village store nodded their grizzled heads 
and said it was “a pretty fair Christmas tree year,— pretty 
fair.” 

Triss and Jimmie John trudged away to the pasture. It 
was a long walk, but what sturdy little country girl and boy 
would mind a half-mile scramble over rough ground and 
stone walls? They wondered all the way if they should see 
Trissy’s tree with a white string on it to mark it as one of 
those chosen. 

‘‘We’re most there; over this hummock an’ we'll see. 
Shut your eyes, Trissy, an’ I’ll lead you,” Jimmie John said 
excitedly. . 

But when Triss opened her eyes with a little groan, there 
was the little crooked tree unchosen ! 


yo IMMY JOHN brought the news to Triss. He scam- 








** The Christmas tree man’s come” 
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“Oh, Jimmie John, Jimmie John,” she sighed. 

“ Never mind, Trissy, — who cares?” 

“ J care, that’s who. I guess you'd feel left out, James 
John Clapp, if nobody chose you ever! Not ever.” 

Triss crept into the green arms of the little tree, and laid 
her smooth brown cheek against its trunk. 

“ J like you,” she whispered. 

She had never told Jimmie John of her fancies about the 
little evergreen tree she called her tree. ‘Trissy did not call 
them fancies—she said “ make believe.” She was not quite 
sure prosaic, everyday Jimmie John would understand make- 
believes. Perhaps he’d say “pooh!” or laugh, if she told 
him how she liked to shut her eyes and make believe her 
little tree had gone away to make some little city girl’s 
Christmas, and was standing up bravely in some beautiful 
parlor, all a-glitter and a-shine with candles of gold and silver 
stars and more toys than you could possibly count. What 
would. Jimmie John say to that? And little children in 
floaty, shimmering white dresses and pink sashes, dancing 
round and round the little tree ! 

Trissy liked to go up in the barn chamber and sit in the 
hay when she made-believe like that. And she always shut 
her eyes. She said she could see so much better with her 
eyes shut ! 

The Christmas tree man came back with Grandfather 
Clapp and this time he noticed the little tree. He tieda 
white string on it! 

“JT might as well take it along — there’s going to be a 
shortage,” he said. “ But nobody’ll buy it but poor folks, 
and they won’t have anything to put on it.” 

Poor Trissy — poor Trissy! She stayed behind the others, 
with a woe-begone little face. Nobody’d buy it but poor 
folks — was that how the beautiful parlor and white-dressed 
children were coming out? And they wouldn’t have a thing 
to put on it— was that like glittering candles and toys that 
you couldn’t count? 

“Oh, dear,” murmured Triss. All her lovely make-believes 
seemed to have tumbled to pieces at her feet. The little 
tree beside her shivered a little, as if dreading what was coming. 

“No, no!” cried Trissy to it, soothingly, ‘ You shall not 
go like that. You shall have candles and beautiful things ! 
You shall make somebody happy.” 

She squeezed one of the little green hands comfortingly, 
and ran away home. She had madea sudden resolve, and, on 
the way she thought out all the details. 

“T will! I will!” she cried aloud : 
softly, as she ran. sgl 

“It’s missionary money and this will 
be going a-missionarying. It will be 
regular built,” her thoughts ran on, 
too. “I can’t help 
if I don’t get a ‘ hon- 
orable mention’ at 
Sunday School for 
getting the most 
money — my little 
Christmas tree shall 
make somebody hap- 


py ” 












She went -straight 
up to her own room 
under the eaves, and 
down on her knees 
at the lower bureau 
drawer. In one cor- 
ner .was the money 
—three silver quar- 
ters. Her little 
brown fingers found 3 
it without any help ze 
from her brown eyes. 


** down on her knees.” 
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-How shiny the quarters were! Trissy was glad of that. 
She made a little pile of them, even and straight, and 
wrapped them very securely in dark green paper—Christmas 
tree color! ‘Trissy was glad she had that special color 
among her colored papers for paper doll dresses—how much 
there was to be glad for ! 

Before she added the last green wrapper, she wrote a letter 
to put into the little flat packet. It took a good while to 
write it and then copy it—and then copy it once more, but 
it was done at last and the tiny green bundle carried secretly 
up to the back pasture and tied away in among the green 
branches, and out of sight. Trissy tied it on with one of her 
dark green hair ribbons that “went with” her second-best 
dress. 

“« Somebody’ll find it—-I know somebody will!” she said 
aloud, “ Little tree, keep hold of it tight till the right person 
comes. And that’s the person to make happy, remember !” 


In the great city there was‘ Christmas hurry and bustle 
and joy. People went about with Christmas “ peace, good 
will” in their faces. The store windows were ablaze with 
Christmas trinkets, and little children stood round them 
all day long. The very little winter birds sang Christmas 
carols. 

On Christmas Eve a slender woman lingered wistfully 
among the few Christmas trees still left. Once or twice she 
started away resolutely but only to come back again. 

“If I only could— but I can’t,” she thought. “I can’t 
do it! Nell must go without her Christmas tree. Every 
cent must go for her medicine — my little sick girl! And 
what could I put on it, anyway?” 

She was shabby and tired looking. She looked as if she 
had been working hard all day. The store-keeper looked 
at her and because of the Christmas “ good-will” in his 
breast could read the longing in her thin face, and he pitied 
her. Perhaps the manger-light that surrounded a tiny baby 
centuries ago touched his eyes and gave them sight, and 
shone into his heart. 

“ Lookin’ for a tree, eh?” he asked kindly. ‘“ Well, now, 
here’s one I'll give you for the takin’ away — have it just as 
well’s not. It ain’t a beauty but it’ll dress up all right. I'd 
thought of carrying it home, myself. The others is all spoke 
for. Hold on— what's your street? Hooper? Well, I de- 
clare, I go right through Hooper and I'll fetch it along. No 
trouble, no trouble—it’s Christmas, you know !”’ 

It wasn’t a beauty. Even Trissy had known that, but the 
slender little mother looked at it admiringly. Nell would 
like it—little patient Nell. And it would be a Christmas tree, 
even unadorned. She tried to be contented with that. A 
minute ago she had wanted it so much ! 

“ But if I could only dress it up!” she thought wistfully. 
“Tt would dress up beautifully. Just candy and oranges and 
one little toy for Nell!” 

She was wishing it still when she found Trissy’s packet. 
The faithful little tree had held it tight. There was a letter 
In it. 


* Dear Whosoever,” it read, “ This is my tree and I send it to you. 
It’s all the way I can. The Christmas tree man said nobody’d buy it 
but poor folks and there wouldn’t be anything to put on it, so I send my 
three quarters to get things. I hope there’s children. I hope there’s 
one who’s a little girl nine years old. SoamlI. Yours respectfully, 


Trissy .HOLMEs. 
p- s. I forgot to say Merry Christmas.” 


“Qh, little Trissy, Nell’s nine years old!” the little 
mother sobbed with joy, “and you've given her a Christmas, 
you dear little ‘ Whosoever’ !”’ 

And so, after all, there were candles and toys and a pale 
little face lighted up with delight. If the brown face of the 
giver could have seen ! 
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The Christmas Dolls 


ALICE E. ALLEN, 


(All rights reserved.) 


This exercise is for six little girls — the toy Dolls, and an 
older boy — Santa Claus. The “Dolls” should be drilled 
to make their motions throughout as saffy as possible, and 
to move only when a “spring” is touched, or after Santa has 
“wound them up.” 


Costumes 


Thelma. Fair girl with light hair. A long, full, dark gown. 
Long apron with bib. Red handkerchief on head, tied 
under chin by the two corners. Carries basket in right 
hand. 


Gretchen —dark or fair. Long, blue skirt, blue bodice, 


laced in front with bright cord. White waist. Hair in 
long braids. Carries little fruit cake. 
Katrina —fair. Dark, short-sleeved gown. Long, full 


white apron without bib. Large white handkerchief 
about shoulders, tucked in at waist. Head-dress made of 
white sunbonnet, cut narrow in front, with flaring points 
on each side. Hair parted in middle, braided in two 
long braids. Carries shoe of wood or heavy brown 
paper. 

Lugi— dark. A gray or blue kimona, with flowing sleeves. 
broad sash tied in a big bow in back. Hair worn high, 
full of fancy pins. Carries small tea-cup in right hand. 

Bess. Fancy, blue evening costume with train. Carries 
tiny evergreen tree. 


The Dolls who are Coming for Christmas 
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The Dolls who are com-ing for Christmas. 


Polly. Baby costume. 
cap. 


Long, full night-gown and night- 
Carries s.ocking. 
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Santa Claus. Any Santa Claus costume. 
Opening Chorus (on first column) 


(For whole school.) 


(School repeats last chorus softly, while Santa Claus en- 
ters. Behind him, marching, two and two, come the Christ- 
mas Dolls. They take central position on stage.) 


Santa Claus, (bowing low to audience.) 


Children, I take pleasure in introducing to you, to-night, 
my six famous Christmas Dolls. They are on their way to 
six little girls in different parts of our great world and they 
hope to bring them, and to you all, a very merry Christmas ! 
(Turns to Thelma.) This flaxen-haired little maid is 
Thelma. (As he touches spring in Thelma’s back, she grasps 
her skirt on each side and makes low courtesy.) Thelma is 
on her way to a little friend of mine far away in Norway. 
In Norway, Christmas is called “ Yule-Peace,” and I am 
known as “ Kristine.” 

There is a pretty custom in that snowy country of giving 
the birds a Christmas feast. Every year, a sheaf of wheat is 
fastened to a pole in each farm-yard. So even the little 
birds have a merry Christmas. My little friend leaves a 
little candle burning in the window of her home that I may 
not lose my way. She also leaves a small basket for me to 
fill for her with pretty gifts. Won’t she laugh when she sees 
Thelma? (As he touches spring under right arm, Thelma 
raises and lowers her basket several times to soft music. 
This is repeated for each doll. School may sing chorus of 
song, tf preferable.) 


This round-faced dollis Gretchen. (Gretchen courtesies.) 
She is going to Germany. She will find the dearest little 
girl with the roundest, rosiest cheeks just like her own, wait- 
ing to welcome her. In Germany, a few days before Christ- 
mas, a queer old man leaves at each house, nuts tor the 
good children and bunches of twigs for the bad ones. All 
the year the little boys and girls save their money and give 
it to the baker. Then, at Christmas, he bakes them a little 
cake, filled with spices and nuts, which they eat at their 
Christmas feast. Perhaps, little Gretchen will have a piece. 
(Touches spring, as before, Gretchen breaks off, and eats 
sieces of cake.) 


Here’s Katrina! (Xavrina courtesies) hurrying as fast as 
she can to Holland. She will find a funny pair of wooden 
shoes waiting for her. For the little Dutch children set out 
their shoes, instead of hanging up their stockings, to hold 
their gifts from old St. Nicholas. They fill their queer little 
shoes full of hay and oats for the good old Saint’s horse. 
( Touches spring, Katrina raises and lowers shoe.) 


You all know where little Lugi is going. Yes, far, far 
away to Japan. (While Santa recites, Lugi bows in Japan- 
es¢ style.) When Lugi bows, there’s 

“A fall to the knees, 
A turn to the toes, 
A spread of the hands, and 
A dip of the nose.” 

The little Japs don’t have any Christmas nor do they 
know anything about me. But they have a Doll Day. And 
Lugi will reach Japan just in time for Doll Day. She will 
have beautiful gowns, and a whole outfit of tiny furniture all 
her own. She will eat rice with chop-sticks and drink tea. 
(Touches spring; Lugi raises cup and drinks several times.) 


Well, well, here’s little Lady Bess. (Bess lifts train and 


bows low.) Hers will be a “‘ Merrie Christmas,” for it’s to 
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‘Merrie England” she’s going. She will smile down at her 
little mamma from a beautiful tree all a-sparkle with bright 
stars and colored candles. She will eat roast goose and 
plum pudding. Won’t she be a happy little Lady? 
( Zouches spring ; Bess raises and lowers Christmas tree.) 


Come, Polly, my dear, wake up and bow to the children. 
(He tries to bend Polly, but she remains stiff and does not 
open eyes.) You all know where Polly is going. Every little 
gir] here hopes, down in her heart, that she will find Polly in 
her stocking to-morrow morning. ‘The United States is the 
best place to spend Christmas, I think, don’t you, children? 
Such trees and candles and toys! Such’ turkeys! Such 
stockings! Such fun! Come, now, Polly, my dear, do 
wake up. (Touches spring under Polly's chin. Polly opens 
eyes wide—stares straight ahead, lifts and lowers stocking — 
and says “ Mer-1y Christ-mas” in shrill voice,as a doll 
might de. 


Santa steps back of dolls and “winds them up” to any 
bright, well-accented march, played outside. Dolls suddenly 
begin to drill as follows. 


Drill for Christmas Dolls 


Arms held stiffly at sides, count 1—2—3 —4. 

Keeping upper arm at side, raise forearm out in front twice and drop. 
Palms up throughout. 

(Rest 4 counts between different sets of movements, if desired. ) 

Counting I—2—3—4. 

1. Raise arm out to front, holding at shoulder level. 


The March of the Months 


ALICE E. ALLEN. 


All rights reserved) 


The twelve children, who represent months, are divided 
into four groups — the Spring months, March, April, May ; 
the Summer months, June, July, August, etc. They should, 
as nearly as possible, be of the same height. 

Spring months wear bows of broad, pale green ribbon 
with long ends, fastened to each shoulder. Summer months, 
bows of bright yellow, Autumn, of rich crimson, Winter, of 
pure white, or, instead of ribbons, may wear popcorn strung 
on strong cord. (Ribbons may be strips of cambric.) 
Spring months wear on heads bunches of artificial leaves 
and buds; Summer, large yellow butterflies; Autumn, 
bunches of red leaves; Winter, large silver stars. Any ordi- 
nary gown of very dark or very light colors may be worn, if 
inconvenient to costume children in green, yellow, crimson 
and white. 

A number of children—all the school if desirable—forms 
the “chorus.” If the stage is large, let the chorus stand in 
semi-circle across back. If not, they may sing and make 
motions, from their seats in the school-room. 

As the twelve children come on stage, in groups of three 
— first the Spring months, second, Summer, etc., they en- 
gage in any pretty march about stage. They sing first stanza 
of song, standing in semi-circle across front of stage, giving 
following poses. (Use regular calisthenic exercises, or some 
familiar drill with ribbons, if preferred.) 


1. Ends of ribbons held in hands throughout stanza; extend arms in 
greeting. 

2. Extend arms diagonally, right hand held high. 

3. Reverse. 

4. Both arms lifted high above head, finger-tips touching. 

5. All lift ribbons high in right hand. Even numbers remain in 
places, odd numbers march, beginning with 11, who passes back of 12, 
across front of stage, and in front of 2, back of 4, in front of 6, back of 
8, in front of 10, to original place. She is followed by other odd num- 
bers passing in same way, and resuming original places. 

Continue music until close of march. 


Months sing (music on second column) Fud/ chorus : 


1. Spring months step forward, forming any pretty tableau to show 
green ribbons. 

2. Summer as above. 

3. Autumn as above. 

4. Winter as above. , 
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2. Bend arm at elbow, holding forearm up. 
3. Drop to position on count (1). 
4 Drop arms to sides. 


Counting as above,— 

I. Raise arms on each side, holding at shoulder level. 
2. Bend arm at elbow, holding forearm up. 

3. Drop to (1). 

4. Drop arms to sides. 


Counting as above,— 


1. Raise arms straight high above head. 

2. Bend arm at elbow, crossing forearms stiffly overhead. 
3. Return to (1). 

4. Drop arms to sides, 


Counting as above,— 

Turn head to right, twice, and back. 
Repeat to left. 

Repeat to right, to front, to left, to front. 
Repeat last movement. 


Counting as above,— 


Step forward. 

For next 8 counts each doll repeats her first motion, 7.¢., Thelma lifts 
and lowers basket 4 times. 

Gretchen lifts cake and appears to bite off piece, etc. 


Counting 1—2—3—4. 

Each doll repeats her bow or courtesy. (Lugi falls to floor on (1), 
spreads hands and bumps head on 2 and 3, rises on 4. Polly opens and 
shuts eyes, and Calls *‘ Mer-ry Christ-mas” twice. 


Music continues, while Dolls, followed by Santa bowing 
low to audience, march from stage. 


SONG OF THE SEASONS 
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For it takes all shadesto make the year, you know. 


5. Repeat march, odd numbers remaining in places, even marching, 
12 leading, passing back of 1, in front of 3, etc. 

Continue march about stage, introducing figures and dance-step, if 
desired. 

At close of march, come to position across front of stage. 


Song (on next page) 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


The Spring months sing the first, the Summer months, the 
second, the Autumn months, the third, and the Winter 
months, the fourth stanza. In each stanza, the third line is 
sung by the chorus, the fourth and last lines by all the chil- 
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dren. All sway prettily in time to music, throughout 
song ; chorus repeats all gestures made by the Months. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


MARY S. CONRAD 
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v-ing fun, In the ear - ly springtime. 


Courtesy of 7he Plan Book, A. Flanagan, Publisher. 


(In the first verse “ pull weeds ” for first line, and “sow seeds” for 
second line. ) 
(Take hold of hands and swing, three and three.) 


Happy lassies out at play, 
(raking hay) 
Happy 
Lads and lassies raking hay — 
In the golden summer. 
Red and white and yellow flowers 
Falling down in scented showers, 
Swiftest minutes make the hours, 
In the golden summer. 


(dance) 





Little lassies in the leaves, 
(cutting grain) 

Little laddies gathering sheaves — 
Lads and lassies gathering sheaves — 

In the crimson Autumn. 
Chestnuts brown and apples red, 
Birds all gone and flowers all fled, 
Harvest done and summer dead 

In the crimson Autumn. 


(look up) 


Little laddies watching clocks, 
(hang stockings) 
Little lassies hanging socks — 
Lads and lassies hanging socks — 
In the snowy winter. 
(jingling bells ) 
Bells a-jingling sweet and clear, 
Sugar plums and right good cheer, 
Christmas comes but once a year 
In the snowy winter. 


(At the close of the song, each of the twelve girls recites her 
line :) 
January scatters snow, 
February more is bringing, 
March starts the cheery winds a-blow, 
April sets robins singing. 


May loads with blossoms, shrub and spray, 
June opens all the roses, 

July laughs in the fresh-cut hay, 

With August, summer closes. 
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September gathers golden sheaves, 

October sings among her leaves, 

November sends her frost afar, 

December brings the Christmas Star. 
Song 


‘Full chorus, all facing east. 


BETHLEHEM STAR 
FRANZ GRUBER. 


¢ 
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Songs and Jingles for the Babies 


ALICE E, ALLEN 


(All rights reserved.) 


Christmas Acrostic 


(Each child carries bell cut from stiff cardboard, covered 
with greens, if desired. On ttis a large letter. All march 
on stage, swinging their bells, as tf ringing them. Recite) 


Ding, dong, all the bells ring, 
For Christmas is coming to town, 
With greetings so jolly, 
With wreaths of red holly, 
And wearing a mistletoe crown. 


(As each recites, she lifts bell high, and swings it to and 
ro. She holds it in front of her during remainder of 
recitation.) 


C rings of the Candles that sputter and shine, 
brings in the Holly we merrily twine, 

flings you a thought of old Santa’s Reindeer, 
sings of the Icicles, glittering clear, 

swings in the Stockings all hung in a row, 

tells of the Tree, in its splendor aglow, 

swells the sweet Message of peace and good-will, 
A dreams of the Angels on Bethlehem’s hill, 

S gleams in the Star o’er the far eastern plain, 


All 
The bells ring in Christmas, dear Christmas, again ! 


Sas eeas 


The House Where Ted Lives 


(Recitation for seven boys) 

(Pictures of house, clock, etc., are to be on the blackboard. 
Each boy, as he recites, points out his picture. At Tick- 
tick-tack,” swing arms to represent motion of a pendulum. 
At“ Whack, whack, whack,” bring right fist down upon left, 
as if pounding.) 
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This is the House where Ted lives. 


This is the Clock, that, never slack, 


No. 2 e 

nm All night long goes tick-tick-tack, 
Both Inside the House where Ted lives. 
i a This is the tiniest kind of a Crack, 


Below the Clock, that, never slack, 
All three All night long goes tick-tick-tack, etc. 


No. 4 This is the Nail, that, whack! whack! whack! 
, Ted’s papa drove in the tiny Crack, 


All four Below the Clock, that, never slack, etc. 


This is the Stocking, long and black, 


No. 5 That hung on the Nail, that, whack! whack! 
whack ! 

All five Ted’s papa drove in the the tiny Crack, etc. 

No. 6 This is the joily Jumping-jack 


That peeped from the Stocking, long and black, 


All six That hung on the Nail, that, whack! whack! 
whack! etc. 


ee This is Old Santa and his Pack 
“i That brought the jolly Jumping-jack 


All seven That peeped from the Stocking, long and black, 
That hung on the Nail, that whack! whack! 
whack ! 
Ted’s papa drove in the tiny Crack, 
Below the Clock, that, never slack, 
All night long goes tick-tick-tack 
Inside the House where Ted lives. 


A Christmas Worry 


(For tiny girl, or girls, with dolls. Rocking or swaying motions) 


Oh, dear! Oh, dear! the big, old clock 
Keeps calling “ Tick — tick — tock !”’ 
But Dolly will not go to sleep — 

She’s hung her little sock. 


Oh, dear! Oh, dear! I rock and rock ; 
If Santa Claus should knock, 

And Dolly still was wide awake, 

He would not fill her sock ! 


On Christmas Eve 


; (Air —‘‘ Comin’ Thro’ the Rye’’) 
All listening 


If a body hears a prancing 
On the snowy roof — 

While she’s hanging Christmas stockings — 
As of reindeer hoofs — 
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If they’re coming near and nearer, 
She won’t run, because 

She will know — this little lassie — 
That, ’#s Santa Claus / 


Hands raised, as if for silence 


If a body meet a body 
With a jolly face, 
While he’s stuffing Christmas stockings 
In the chimney place ; 
If he’s short and stout and rosy, 
She won’t run, because 
She will know — this little lassie - 
That ’#s Santa Claus / 


Cat’s Cradle 


(Made on the spot.) 


It’s criss-cross high, and it’s criss-cross flat ; 
Then four straight lines for the pussy cat ; 
Then criss-cross under ; ah, now there’ll be 
A nice deep cradle, dear Grandpa! See! 


“ Now change again, and it’s flat once more — 
A lattice-window! But where’s the door? 
Why, change once more, and, holding it so, 
We can have a very good door, you know. 


‘“‘ Now over, now under, now pull it tight ; 
See-saw, Grandpa? — exactly right!” 
So prattled the little one, Grandfather’s pet, 
As deftly she wrought. ‘See, now it’s a net! 


— Mary Mapes Dodge. 


“ Didn't Think” 


Once a trap was baited 
With a piece of cheese ; 
It tickled so a little mouse, 
It almost made him sneeze. 
An old mouse said, “‘ There’s danger ; 
Be careful where you go!” 
“ Nonsense !”’ said the other : 
“1 don’t think you know.” 
So he walked in boldly — 
Nobody in sight ; 
First he took a nibble, 
Then he took a bite ; 

Close the trap together 
Snapped as quick as wink, 
Catching “ mousey ”’ fast there 

‘Cause he didn’t think. —Se/. 















of the brain and body. 


The best remedy known for cold in the head, sore throat, 
and infinenza It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail 50 cents. 
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D. C. HEATH & CO, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. Free Hand. By Jessie 
H. Bancroft. 


‘Three objects are to be attained by physical 
exercise in the school-room: Stimulation of 
the nutritive functions, correction of posture, 
and a general basic training of some of the 
psychological powers, particularly those of 
the will.”” So says the author and this state- 
ment may be taken as the basis for the work 
given in this book. 

The course of lessons is in two divisions — 
free-hand and light apparatus work. The 
exercises are arranged in lessons, each lesson 
to be given entire every day for one week. 
What system? A general adaptation of differ- 
ent systems to the average school needs. The 
book is plentifully illustrated, the directions 
clear and concise and the teacher can have no 
trouble in catching the spirit and design of the 
author. Miss Bancroft’s work was given 
special award by the commissioners at the 
Paris Exposition, where it was generously 
represented. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


BIRD STUDIES WITH A CAMERA. By Frank M. 
Chapman. 


A new book by this author carries its own 
commendation with it, such valuable work 
has he given on Birds in previous books. This 
is a departure, inasmuch as it contains de- 
tailed directions to photographers for the 
camera-capture of the birds. Besides these 
opening chapters of suggestion as to outfit and 
methods, the book contains the best of de- 
scriptions of the life-habits of our common 
birds and of bird colonies in North America. 
One hundred photographs from nature by the 
author make the book beautiful and fasci- 
nating in addition to the wealth of nformation 
it contains. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


How TO StTuDY NATURE IN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. A Flexible Manual for Teachers. 
By John D. Wilson. Price, 50 cents. 


The introduction to this book is the best part 
of it. In that the whole question of what 
nature study is and is not, is strikingly put, 
and teachers must get a fresh impulse in read- 
ingit. There is nothing objectionable in the 
book itself so far as it goes but the outline of 
suggestions needs to beenriched. Theteacher 
who knew nothing of nature study might get a 
surface idea of what is to be taught under this 
head, if this book was her sole guide. Still it 
is a good book for the teacher’s desk and she 
would find something to help her in every sub. 
ject taken up; but she would need other books 
for comparison and study in connection with 
these sketchy outlines. 


DEWOLFE, FISKE & CO, BOSTON, MASS. 


A CHILD’s LIFE OF CHRIST. Profusely illus- 
trated in black and white and with colored 
plates. 


It needs almost superhuman skill to write a 
perfect life of Christ for children. To tell the 
story of the human life lived in far-away 
countries, and yet preserve the reverence that 
belongs to the spiritual life that emanated 
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from the divine babe, the young boy, and the 
carpenter moving in the common-place walks 
of lite, is an undertaking that has failed far 
oftener than it has succeeded. The phrase- 
ology of this account has preserved the 
Scriptural character and yet the story is 
clearly given and the children would under- 
stand it readily. But it lacks the almost inde- 
scribable characteristic of a successful story 
for children. There is an absence of fascinat- 
ing description of the life in foreign countries 
that the children need to give the story a set- 
ting. It lacks the story-teller’s art which is as 
indispensable in telling Bible stories as in any 
other. Still the teachers who are looking for 
help in Christmas readings and a condensed 
history of the early life of Christ, and those 
who are wanting devotional readings for 
morning exercises adapted to the understand- 
ing of children will be glad of the help they 
will find in this volume of nearly two hundred 
pages. 


THE HEALTH-CULTURE CO., NEW YORK. 


THE ATTAINMENT OF WOMANLY BEAUTY. 
Based on Hygiene and Health-Culture. By 
Twenty Physicians and Specialists. Edited by 
Albert Turner. 


This is no cheap volume of recipes for cos- 
metics or harmful devices to attain beauty of 
form and feature. But instead, here are 
some of vuhe contents: Temperamental Types, 
Breathing and Beauty, Influence of Thought 
upon Beauty, Exercising for Grace and Poise, 
Voice an Element of Beauty, etc. These show 
at a glance that the book treats of beauty from 
the highest physical and mental points of 
view. Teachers need much suggestion and 
help to keep fresh and attractive in the wear- 
ing monotony of their work. Nerves at high 
tension, and mental fag, are not conducive to 
one’s best appearance, and every possible care 
should be taken to preserve and rebuild one’s 
physical health. Teachers influence beyond 
all realization by an attractive personality, 
study of this book is earnestly advised. 


FREDERICK A. WATT, CHICAGO. 


CONSTRUCTION WoRK. Its Relation to Num- 
ber, Literature, History, and Nature Work. 
By Edward F. Worst. Assisted by Harriet 
Barber and Marian Seymour. 


It is to be hoped that the days of formal, tire- 
some, unrelated number work is over for the 
babies. There have risen up thoughtful edu- 
cators who have found a more excellent way. 
Number is now largely taught in its relation 
to other branches of work. It finds a place in 
connection with constructive work. Folding 
exercises afford delightful opportunity for 
incidental number work. The little ones be- 
fore they are aware of it, are now practically 
working with numbers and simple fractions, 
in a perfectly natural way, while they are only 
thinking of fashioning pretty things with deft 
fingers. This volume contains a great variety 
of manual exercises perfectly adapted to 
school use. It is plentifully illustrated, and 
the dictation is clear. Teachers who take up 
this hand-work intelligently will see number 
problems peeping out between the lines every- 
where. 


GINN & COMPANY, BOSTON. 


HAZEN’S GRADED SPELLERSs. (Second Book.) 
By M. W. Hazen. Price, 40 cents. 


The same general plan of grouping words is 
found here as in the firet speller. The difficul- 
ties in the English language arising from 
many representatives of the same sound, 
many. sounds by the same letter, etc., are 
claimed to be overcome by arranging lessons 
to differentiate them and by grouping so that 
letters naturally find their proper places. 
Exceptional words are collected into lessons 
for separate explanation and drill. In addi- 
tion are found pages of English synonyms, 
tables of prefixes and suffixes, and guides to 
correct spelling and pronunciation. The 
pages of Notes to Teachers, will assist in the 
teaching of this book. 
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—The Announcement of the Youth’s Com- 
panion for the comirg year shows that while 
this excellent periodica| is faithful to the tra- 
ditions which have endeared it to three gener- 
ations of readers, it is progressive and un. 
ceasing in its efforts to increase its value and 
its attractiveness. Among the famous people 
who will contribute to it during 1901 are the 
Hon. Lyman Gage (Secretary of the Treasury), 
the Hon. John D. Long (Secretary of the Navy), 
the Hon. James Wilson (Secretary of Agricul- 
ture), Ex-Gov. W. R. Merriam (Director of 
the Census), the Hcn. W. R. Day (Ex-Secretary 
of State), Gov. Theodore Roosevelt, the Duke 
and Duchess of Argyll, G@. W. Cable, Gilbert 
Parker, Paul Leicester Ford, W. D. Howells, F. 
R. Stcckton, Jane Barlow, F. G. Jackson (the 
Arctic explorer), Sven Hedin (the Asiatic ex- 
plorer), Dr. W. T. Harris (United States Com- 
missioner of Education), Sir Henry M. Stanley, 
Lady Stanley, Mrs. Flora Annie Steele (author 
of “On the Face of the Waters,” etc.), F. T. 
Bullen (author of “The Cruise of the 
*‘Cachelot”’), Prof. Rodolph Lancioni, Sir 
Edwin Arnold, the Bighop of London, A imira] 
A. H. Markham, Admiral Philip Hichborn 
(Chief Constructor of the United States Navy), 
the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell-Scott, Justin McCarthy, 
the Right Hon. James Bryce, George Manville 
Fenn, W. T. Stead, Noah Brooks, the Hon. 
John Bigelow, Amos J. Cummings, Lady 
Jeune, Prof. C. A. Young, Prof. R. H. Thurston, 
Gen. A. W. Greeley, Dr. Felix Oswald, Princess 
Kropotkin, Professor Max-Miiller, John Hyde 
(Statistician of the Department of Agriculture), 
Gen. Charles King, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Dr. 
Mary Putnam Jacobi, Charles H. Duell (United 
States Commissioner of Patents), and others. 


—Nearly twenty million boys and girls will 
ba enrolled in the schools of the United States, 
forming the greatest army of its kind the 
world has ever known,” says the New York 
Evening Post. ‘“ About two million of these 
will be in the private and incorporated insti- 
tutions, and nearly eighteen million in the 
public schools. There will be nearly a half 
million in the city evening schools, the pri- 
vate kindergartens, the Indian and business 
schools, and others. The public school system 
is the greatest single institution of the coun. 
try. Its teachers number nearly one half a 
million—about three-fourths are women— 
and these carry on their work in nearly 
300,000 school-houses. To pay for all these 
requires upward of two hundred million dol 
lars a year, and the value of the school prop- 
erty is between five and six hundred millions. 
In the past twenty years the public school 
expenditures in this country have increased 
two and one half times for property and nearly 
three times for salaries and other expenses. 
It costs fifty per cent more to day to educate 
an American boy or girl than it did twenty 
years ago, but the quality of education is fully 
one hundred per cent improved.” 


—The celebrated explorer of the Polar re- 
gions, F. G. Jackson, who commanded the 
Jackson-Harmsworth expedition and spent a 
thousand days in the Arctic, has written for 
the next volume of the Youth's Companion an 
interesting account of the rare and difficult 
feat of capturing a Polar bear alive. 


Catarrh 

Is one of the many indications of scrofu- 
lous impurity of the blood. 

lt depends on that impurity, and so per- 
sists against local treatment. 

Its positive and permanent cure, accord- 
ing to thousands of unsolicited testimonials, 
is effected by that great, constitutional 
remedy, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which thoroughly cleanses the blood, and 
builds up the whole system. 
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Do not wait a single 
day 


Order immediately 


This is our 


most busy month 











REGULAR SIZE, 
One Cent Each, 6% 25,05 more... 


EXTRA SIZE, 
Five Cents Each 


for § or more. 
9 On paper 10 x12 


Fifteen Suggestions 


The Regular Size Pictures are 3 to 4 times this size 





CHRISTMAS CHIMES 


THE PERRY PICTURES 





Beware of Imitations. 


For Gifts 
You want the Best 


Awarded Gold Medal 
at 
Paris Exposition, 1900 











Of course you can order from our reg- 
ular Catalog, but if you wish to get your 
order immediately, you can save time 
by ordering one of these “ Suggestions.” 
In ordering you may use the “ Sugges- 
tion’ number (as “‘ Suggestion 1”) and 
need not copy the whole list of numbers. 


for Christmas Gifts 


You can get Your Order more Quickly if You Order by Suggestion Number 


SUGGESTION I. Send $1.00 for our Christmas Collection of 100 Perry 
Pictures, Regular size. A beautiful gift for anyone. 
SUGGESTION 2. Send $1.00 for 100 Perry Pictures of the 
Holy Family, etc. 

SUGGESIION 3. Or 50 cents for 50 Perry Pictures of the Madonra, 
Holy Family, etc. 

SUGGESTION 4. Fifty cents for a beautiful set of 100 Perry Pictures in 
the Small Sise,on paper about 3x3 1-2. You will be delighted 
with the collection. Anyone would be pleased to receive it as a gift. 


Madonna, 


SUBJECTS IN THE PERRY 


t William Cullen Bryant. 


Ex 516 Shepherdess Knitting 


SUGGESTION 5. Send $1.00 for 20 of the Perry Pictures, Extra Size, 
and one picture free. (On paper, 10x12.) If you have not seen 
them you do not realize how beautiful these Extra Size pictures are. 
Set A contains these 20 pictures: Extra Size—Nos. $20, 477, 73, 
540, 484, 278, 752, 673, 1101, 756, 757, 510, 802, 674, 586, 
571, 683, 815, 596, 542. Set B contains these 20 pictures: Extra 
Size—-Nos. 1421, 11, 1425B, 553, 952, 1173, 112, 113, 655, 321, 
886, 1332, 1758, 919, 509, 538, 1112, 618, 648, 1093. Or you 


PICTURES, EXTRA SIZE 


- Millet. Ex 886 Pharaoh's Horses . Herring. 
Ex 2 Longfellow. Ex 521 Feeding Her Birds ‘ Miilet. Ex 1020 Christmas Chimes Blashfield 
Ex 261 Virgin, Infant Jesus and St. John . Aotticelii. Ex 538 Horse Fair — . Rosa Bonheur. Ex 1031 Hosea ° Sargent. 
Ex 321 Sistine Madonna (Complete; . . Rarhael. Ex 575 Song of the Lark Breton. Ex 1032 Isaiah Sargent. 
Ex 324 Madonna of the Chair . Raphael. Ex Madonna and Child Dagnan Bouveret. Ex 1033 Prophets . Sargent 
Ex 325 Madonna Granduca : Raphael. Ex 618 The Shepherdess ° . Lerolle. Ex 1034 Prophets . Sargent. 
Ex 327 Madonna diTempi_ . - Raphael. Ex 619 By the River, . . Lerolle. Ex 1035 Prophets . Sargent. 
Ex 357 Madonna of the Harpies, “Andrea del Sarto. Ex 620 Arrivalof the Shep! rerds . Lerolle. Ex 1036 Prophets . Sargent 
Ex 37 Holy Night ‘ Correggio. Ex 648 agg 4 Stuart ‘ a Van Dyck. Ex 1037 Prophets ° Sargent. 
Ex 388 Aurora. . ‘ - Guido Reni. Ex 682 St. Anthony of Padua Murillo. Ex 1063 Can’t You Talk? . Holmes. 
Ex 394 Mater Nolorosa « . Guido Rent Es 793 Queen Louise. . Richter. Ex 1067 Mother and Child Bodenhausen. 
Ex 499 Four Kittens . .- . . . Adam  ¥x 800 Christ and the Doctors - Hofmann. Ex 1093 St Cecilia Nanjok. 
Ex sox Oxen Going to Work . Troyon. Ex 801 The Christ . : - Hofmann. Ex 1112 Madonna. Ferruszzt. 
Ex 509 Angelus . . Millet. Ex 807 Jesus Blessing Little Children Plockhorst. Ex 3140 Countess Potocka 
Ex srr The Gleaners . - . Millet. Ex 810 The Good Shepherd . Plockhorst. Ex 3158 Lost . oa. a Schenck. 
Ex 513 The Man with the Hoe . Millet. Ex 861 Angel Heads ‘ Sir Joshua Reynolds. Ex 3159 The Brook . 


See Page 435 for New 


SUGGESTION 6. Send your friend The Perry Magazine a year. 
make the recipient glad ten times during the year. Every number 
is beautifully illustrated. It contains sketches of the Lives of Great 
Artists, descriptions of the great paintings of the world, suggestions 
for the use of pictures in home and school, etc. Monthly except 
July and August. $1,00 per year, 

SuGGEsTION 7. Select three of the Perry Art Books in the Great Artist 
Series. Price, 35 cents each. (Three to one address for $1.00.) 

LIST OF BOOKS 


It will 


Burne-Jones Reynolds Bonheur Raphael 
Landseer Sorot Diirer Giotto and his Followers 
Rembrandt Millet Botticelli Drawings by Italian Masters 


SuGcESTION 8. Or four of the 25 cent Art Books. A choice gift. 

SUGGESTION 9. A set of the Elson Prints, especially if your friend en- 
joys beautiful Photogravures. The set on “Here Shakespeare 
Lived” is a choice set consisting of ten pictures. Price, $1.00. 

SuGGESTION 10. If your friend is interested in Birds, Animals, Minerals, 
Fruits, send our selected set of 50 Pictures in Colors. Price, $1.00. 
Call it Pictures in Colors Set. 


Walter Sargent. 


Subjects in the PERRY PICTURES, Extra Size 


SUGGESTION 11, If you wish to give a less valuable present than “ Sug- 
gestion 5” send one of these sets of 10 of the Perry Pictures, Extra 
size. Set C containing Nos. 1067, 516, 807, 861, 357, 521, 1031, 
3140, 394, 499. Set D containing Nos. 800, 795, 1063, §75, 513, 
511, 620, 388, 327, 324. Set E containing Nos. 261, 2, 3200, 3154, 
319, 919, 360, 577, 1032, 3310. 50 cents per set. 


SuGGesTion 12. An Album with 50 of the Perry Pictures, Regular 
Size, our own selection (every picture a choice one) mounted in it 
for $1.50. 

SUGGESTION 13. $1.00 for one set of 24 pictures of Forest Trees. 

SUGGESTION 14. $1.00 for our December Art Collection consisting of 
25 Perry Pictures, Regular size; 5 Perry Pictures, Extra Size; 2 El- 
son Prints; 10 Pictures in colors; 1 Souvenir Book. These are to 
be our own selection, Every one beautiful. 


SUGGESTION 15. $1.00 for 15 School Souvenirs. 
a gem of art. 


This little booklet is 


Send Money Order or Registered Letter 





Address. THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON 
76 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


2 ef 


# Box 1, Malden, Mass. 
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Life and Products in Hot 
Countries IV 
Tea 


AtIcE E, ALLEN, 


You droll little Japs, on our parasols gay 

On fan and on lantern, on tea-cup and tray, 

Just step down among us, now, one, two, and three 
And make us a cup of your own fragrant tea. 


Just leave off your bowing, you quaint little Japs— 
You dear little ladies and queer little chaps— 
With slim yellow fingers, as quick as can be, 
Please pour us a cup of your own steaming tea. 


‘To-day, let us visit Suzuki in her home far 
away in Japan. 


When she comes clattering on her wooden 
shoes to meet us, she looks so much like her 
picture, that we almost think at first, that she 
has just stepped out from the folds of a big 
Japanese parasol. 


She has yellow skin, a pretty mouth with 
white, even teeth, black eyes, set criss-cross in 
her little face, and dark hair done up high on 
her hei acl. 


She wears a long, blue gown fastened at the 
neck, and falling to her feet. It lies in pretty 
folds across her breast. A broad, blue sash 
tied in a big bow in back holds 1 it in place. 


We hold out our iii to greet Tem but ii 
smiles and shakes her head. Then she falls 
down, spreads out her tiny hands, and bows 
her little head down to the ‘ground. 


This is Suzuki’s way of saying, “ How Yo 
you do? Ww ill you come in?” 


W hat a pretty little bane Sasski ins. It 
has a flat, gray roof, held up by bamboo posts. 
The walls of the house are all of thick, white 
paper. There are no doors and no windows. 
The walls themselv es slide in and out. 


Raters Susuki gues into “7 house, she 
takes off her shoes. They are only wooden 
soles, with straps to keep them on. We take 
off our shoes, too, and go into the house in our 
stocking feet. 


How clean everything is. ‘The walls of. the 
rooms are all of white paper. There are white 
rugs on the floor. There are no chairs, but 


pr ety cushions lie se sattered about. 


The wall is pushed. back, sO ‘that we can 
peep into the next room. We can see a tiny 
table, and a small box lined with brass. These 
boxes are the only stoves the Japs have. 
Japan lies in the cool belt, and they sometimes 
have fires. 
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Suzuki's mother and little brothers and sis- 
ters all greet us just as Suzuki did. The little 
mother is dressed like her children and is not 
much taller than Sasaki herself. 


Before we eat supper, we take a bath. ‘The 
Japs are very neat. Every one has, at least, 
one hot bath a day. 


Suzuki’s father comes in to supper. He is 
dressed almost like the rest of his family. 
But he wears no sash. 


At supper each one has a tiny table all to 
himself. We feel almost as if we were eating 
at a doll’s tea- party. 

First, we have some cakes and candies, 
served with sweet wine. Then a soup made 
of beans. With this, some raw fish, cut in 
slices and covered with a sour sauce, pickles 


and salad. 





Last of all, 1 we e have rice and tea. The rice 
is passed to us, many times, in a big bowl, 
about the size of a peck-measure. We try to 
eat some with chop-sticks. This is about as 
easy as it would be to use two slate-pencils, 
holding them at the ends. 


‘The tea is served in dainty cups about as 
large as our after-dinner coffee- reaps at home. 








After supper, +, Suzuki shows us some of her 
pretty toys. She tells us in her queer little 
way about her dolls. 

Every y year, on the third of March, all over 
Japan is held a “Feast of Dolls.” Then the 
little girls play with dolls that have been in 
their families for years and years. Suzuki has 
some which belonged to her great, great, GREAT 
grandmother when she was a little girl. 





Some of the dolls are beautifully dressed 
like the Emperor and Empress of Japan. 
Then, there are little ladies and gentlemen, 
dressed in rich silks. ‘There are boy-dolls and 
girl-dolls and baby-dolls. 











The little girls dress the dolls. Suzuki and 
her little sisters dressed over a hundred last 
year. The dolls are given a feast of tea and 
‘rice. 


When the “ Feast of the Dolls” is over, the 
dolls are all put away in boxes until the next 
year. 





Of course, the Japanese boys do not care for 
dolls. Their good time comes on the fifth of 
May, which is called Fla lag Day. 


Then the ‘boys are given flags, kites, toy- 
fishes, and toy soldiers in uniform, with tents 
and arrows and spears. 


Nowhere in all the 
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NOTES 


—The enrollment of pupils in the high 
schools of Chicago shows an increase of 
seven per cent over last year, which is out of 
proportion to the increase in population. The 
Chicago Tribune makes the point that this and 
other cases cited shows the increasing appre- 
ciation of higher education among the people. 
The general prosperity has enabled parents to 
do without the help of their boys and girls 
in making a living and to provide them 
with further education. The manual training 
schools especially are overcrowded with ap- 
plicants, showing that the movement for in. 
dustrial training is meeting with a willing 
response. 


—The fact that Yale, under its new president, 
has followed Harvard in making most of the 
studies elective above the freshmen year will 
have a good deal to do with shortening the 
college course. An ex-president gives as his 
opinion : “‘ Probably by 1910 the college course 
will be reduced to two years; the prepara- 
tory schools for ten years have been doing the 
work of the freshman year; they are prepared 
to do still more.” Superintendent Balliet has 
pointed out that in cities like Springfield the 
high school is able to teach the freshman and 
sophomore studies as well as the college. 


—Some time ago the Princeton (N. J.) Uni- 
versity presented to the British Museum 250 
specimens of North American birds’ eggs — 
many of them species. Now the British Mu- 
seum reciprocates by presenting to the Prince- 
ton University 2000 mounted birds, including 
brilliant specimens from India, Australia and 
the Malay Islands. 


— Thomas Brenan, one of the trustees of the 
Chicago public schools, who has for more than 
thirty years been a careful observer of educa- 
tional methods and their results, brings a seri- 
ous charge against the schools of that city. 
He declares that the average country boy, 
coming in from the backwoods, is more valu- 
able to the business man than the boy graduate 
from theCh cago schools. The reason assigned 
is that the “ amount of time spent in the pub- 
lic schools upon studies that are not essential 
is tully as great as that given to reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. They have tried to make 
everything of the school boy, and they have 
prevented him from becoming anything.” 


—Edwin G Cooley, the newly elected super- 
intendent of Chicago public schools, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews in that posi- 
tion, is a native of lowa. His collegiate educa- 
tion was received at the State University of 
Iowa, and he began to teach in his native state 
in 1879. He was elected superintendent of the 
schools of Cresco, Iowa, in 1888. He remained 
in that position for six years and then was 
elected a trustee of the Iowa State Normal 
School by the unanimous vote of the Legisla- 
ture. In 1891 he was chosen principal of the 
High School at Aurora, I1l., the Aurora trustees 
having increased the salary of that position 
by $400 as an inducement to attract Mr. Cooley 
from the Iowa schools. 


—The most interesting new departure at 
Yale is the School of Forestry. Appearances 
indicate that the two years’ course in wood- 
craft will be very popular in the university. 
The profession of forestry is as yet compara- 
tively undeveloped in this country, but its 
possibilities are fully recognized. The head- 
quarters of the school will be the magnificent 
old estate left to the university by Prof. 0. C. 
Marsh. This contains the rarest collection 
of fruit trees and shrubs in New England. In 
addition to the Marsh estate a considerable 
acreage of waste land has been secured, which 
will be used as a forest nursery. 












FOR A CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


An Operetta for the Young Folks 
Price, 





Words and Wusic. 
2O cemte. 





We used the operetta “‘ Chistmastide ” and never had any thing better. 
Visitors expressed their pleasure in the highest terms. 
Christmas, so bright and sparkling. 


The 
It was so thoroughly 
FRANCES J. OVERTON, 


141 Academy Street, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 


EDLCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 





TEACH ERS’ AG ENCI ES + 


‘Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 

Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
SO Brorfieidad Street, Boston. 


Wanted — Teachers for Public 
and Private Schools, men and 
women. Immediate engagements. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph. D., Prop. 37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
CAROLINA THACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established Reputation, Seventh Year, Business Methods, Reasonable Terms. Not only recommends, but uses 


every honorable means of atding our members. Covers entire South. Does business the year round. 
¥F.M. SHERIDAN, Manager, Greenwood, 8. C. 


THE TEACHERS? EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 WASHINGTON STREET. 
Recommends superior teachers. Its recommendations have weight with school officials. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
Over 3100 Positions Filled. 





Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 














SEND FOR MANUAL 


THE BRIDGE, TEACHERS. AGENCIES 


We would like to hear from several first-class Grade teachers who are available for better positions. Agency manual 
free, on application. Offices : 2A Beacon Street. Boston; University Bld., Los Angeles Cal. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’? AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Prop’s. Agency Manual sent free to any address. 


4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave.,N. W., Washington 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century B’ id’g, Minneapolis. 
370 Cooper Building, Denver. 420 Parrott 3’ ld’ g, "San Francisco. $25 Stimson Blk., Los Angeles. 











Recommends Competent Teachers. 


Formerly Home Teachers Agency’ 
ae on St., Boston, Mass. 


Baxter Building, Portland, Me. 
DEWBERRY’S SCHOOL AGENCY 
Recommends Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Assistants, 


*etF 
Governesses, Music, Art, Elocution, and Commercial Teachers to Schools, 
Colleges, and Families throughout the South and Southwest. Prompt and 
Faithful. Write for circulars. 





ess 
J. M. DEWBERRY, Manager. 


Seven years experience. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


ACENCY 


Assists Teachers in Obtaining 


Rents and Sells School Property. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor. 





Rents and Sells School Property. 
Si CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
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world do the children have a jollier time than 
they do in Japan. 

By and by, the lamps are lighted. Do you 
know where the oil comes from? From ‘our 
own United States far away over the broad 
ocean. : 


We go to bed early. 
quilts piled up on the floor. There are no 
sheets. Our pillows are blocks of wood, with 
paper over one end. This end fits into the 
back of the neck. 


The next morning, we go to school with 
Suzuki. It is a rainy day. Suzuki puts little 
blocks of wood under the heels of her shoes. 
So she is about three inches taller when it 
‘ains than she is when the sun shines. She 
tucks up her skirt and carries a paper um- 
brella. 


Some of the ihihleen we meet wear funny 
rain-coats of rice-straw. 
In the school-house, we find the children 
waiting for their teacher. We can hear him 
coming — clatter — clatter—on his stiff shoes. 
Here he is, wearing a long, dark gown and 
spectacles. 


All the little Japs fall down on the floor 
and bow low to him as he comes in. Then 
they all squat down on mats and study with 
their books i in their laps. 





There is a little class learning the “ A, B, 
C’s.” What funny “A, B, C’s.”. They look 
something like the letters we’ve seen in a 
Chinese laundry. And there are forty-seven 
of them. We think twenty-six are more than 
enough. Poor little Japs! 


W hat j is Senulks hile’ ? She has some soft 
paper, a little cake of ink, a stone, called an 
ink-stone, and a tiny brush. 


She puts a few drops of water on the stone. 
Then she rubs the cake of ink on it. She dips 
in her brush and makes black marks on her 
iii r. 

Is he painting a picture? No, she is writ- 
ing. She begins at the right side of her page 
and writes the lines from top to bottom. She 
holds her hand vertically, and never touches 
the paper with her fingers. 

Some of the children are counting with little 
wooden buttons strung on wires. They are 


learning to add, subtract, multiply and divide. 


We see, here and there, fields of wheat, and 
barley, and cotton and tobacco. 


Our bed is made of 
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Now we come to the tea-fieids, or tea-gar- 
dens. Let us go in one and see how tea looks 
when it is growing. 


The tea-plants are set out in hedges which 
run from one side of the field to the other. 
These hedges are about two feet wide and 
from three to five feet high. 


Tea-leaves are a beautiful, bright green. 
ry . e 
dai look something like our rose-leaves. 


Each girl carries a basket. Watch her as 
she gathers the tea-leaves. She picks them 
from the bushes, one by one. She chooses 
only the brightest and freshest. 


‘When her basket is full, she will carry it 
home on her head. If we went home with her 
we would see her still busy with the tea-leaves. 

First, she helps to spread them out in the 
sun. After they are dried, they are steamed 
and dried again. Then she helps to pack them 
in boxes. But they are not yet ready for use. 
They are sent from here to the big factories in 
the city not far aw ay. 


When we reach the city, we are greeted by 
a crowd of about fifty little men. They all 
wear blue tights and_ short ouaeaniine 
They shout and scream at the top of their 
lungs. What is the matter? What do they 
say ? 


* Jin-rik-isha! Jin-rik-isha!” This is the 
name of the queer carriages they are pointing 
to. Oh, these little men are the cab-drivers of 
Japan. 


We get into the funny cabs. Each one will 
hold two of us. They look like big baby-carts. 
with two high, slim wheels. The shafts are 
joined by a bar in front. But where are the 
horses ? 





Why, the men themselves are getting into 
the shafts. They draw the j jin- -rik-i-shas. Oh, 





FAT AND LEAN 


That is, babies; fat, they are happy and safe ; 
lean, they are neither happy nor sate. 

Apart from being entirely healthy or not quite 
well, a fat one has much reserve of vital strength 
to resist any sudden attack, while the lean one 
has little or no reserve. 

The way to be fat and well is Scott’s emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. A little: only a little. Not any, 
if healthy and plump already; “let well enough 


” 
alone. 
We'll send you a little to try if you like. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New York. 
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this is the funniest ride we ever had. Our 
horses are very fleet and sure-footed. 





There are some children in a jin-rik-i-sha. 
It has a purple velvet lining and is painted on 
the outside with chrysanthemums. 





Chrysanthemums are everywhere —in gar- 
dens and parks and booths. Our Christmas 
blossom is the favorite flower of the Japanese. 
Once a year they hold a great “Feast of 
Chrysanthemums.” ‘They call their country 
the “ Land of the Chrysanthemum.” 





It would take weeks to see all the pretty and 
curious sights of Japan. But we hurry on 
down toward the wharves. 








Here are some of the big tea factories. We 
see men unpacking boxes of tea just come from 
the tea-gardens. 
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The leaves are put into big, iron bowls which 
are set in large ovens. There they are rubbed 


and rubbed by men and women until they are 
fully dried. 








We watch men sorting and packing this tea. 
We see others loading big boxes of it on to the 
great ocean steamers, bound for the United 
States and England. 





Just think of all the drying and rub-a-dub- 
dubbing the bright little tea-leaves must go 
through before they become the tiny hard 
twisted things which we buy in our stores. 





Just think, too, of all the busy, bright-faced 
little Japs whose nimble fingers help to make 
for us, 


‘¢ A cup of their own fragrant tea.” 








This story differs from the usual presentation of Hiawatha in its combina- 


tion of prose narrative and the original poem. The result is a happy adaptation 
















for young children. ‘The narrative form prepares for a better understanding of 
the rhythmic lines and prevents any weariness from the monotony of the long 
poem. The book is rich in illustration—there is hardly a page without its 
accompanying picture. There are many full.page illustrations, several in rich 
color, and all are remarkably clear, striking and expressive. These will prove of 
great assistance in comprehending the poem and will delight the hearts of the 
children. The book is most attractive in every way.—Primary Education. 


Your copy of the ‘Story of Hiawatha’’ has been received. It is in keep- 
ing with almost all your remarkable series of school publications ——a most excel- 
lent book for second or third grades. You are doing grand work for the schools 
of America. E.twoop P. Cupper.ey, Stanford University, Cal. 


THE STORY OF HIAWATHA 


FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Beautiful Colored Illustrations. Boards, 30 Cents, Cloth, 40 Cents. 


USED IN THOUSANDS OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, BOSTON 


878 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 








at 
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Congratulations 


and best wishes to all connected 
with school work. May your 
labors be lessened and all irrita- 
tion and annoyance in the class 
room be a thing of the past. The 
use of 


DIXON’S AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE PENCILS 


will go a long way towards bring- 
ing about this result. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 
Jersey City, N. J. 











Oo 
steel omy 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Improved patterns for every 
style of writing, including 
the Vertical System. For 
nearly 50 years have been 
used in Schools and Com- 
mercial Colleges. 

Samples and special prices 
to teachers on application. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 
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Areal gem. Teachers fall in love with 
it and pupils want to read it through as 
soon as they begin it. 

Appropriate for School and Home. 


It is the story of the experience of Delma 
and Harold who went to their grand- 
father’s to spend the summer studying 
and observing the birds. Contents are: 

Birdies at Their Trade. Mason—Swal- 
low; Weaver—Oriole; Carpenter—Wood- 
— Basketmaker—Crimsonfinch; Ful- 
er—Goldfinch; Tailor—Tailorbird. 

Birdies and Their Songs. In the Garden 
—Robbin; In the Field—Bluebird; In the 
Home—Canary; In the Wood—Thrush; In 
— ; In the Grove—Mocking- 

ird. 

Birdies on the Wing. Hummingbird. 


The Birdie’s Farewell. Jack Sparrow 
and Jenny Wren. Good-Byc. 


The book is very prettily illustrated by 
Bertha L. Corbett, the artist of Sun Bon- 
net Babies. 

The author is Ida S. Elson, of Philadel- 
phia, formerly a prominent Kindergar- 
tener of Bethlehem, Pa, 


Prices: Cloth, 104 
Boards, 1 
Special prices for class use. 


N. B.—We will mail one copy for 15c 
to the person who mentions this paper. 


‘WILLIAM G. SMITH & COMPANY, 


MINNEAPOLIS, :: :: MINNESOTA. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


— Cassell & Co, Limited, have just ready 
“In the Ice World of Himalaya,” by Fanny 
Bullock Workman and William Hunter Work- 
man, describing the peaks and passes of 
Ladakh, Nubra Suru and Baltistan, a very im- 
portant work with three maps and sixty-seven 
illustrations. The authors went to the East in 
1897 to see something of the treasures of Bud- 
dhist, Hindu and Mohammedan architecture 
and art, and during two years cycled over 
large portions of India, Ceylon and Java» 
spending the hottest part of summer in the 
higher Himalayas. 


— The Report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion for the year 1898-99 (Volume 1, Whole 
Number 260), contains the second part of 
‘Notes on the History of American Text-Books 
on Arithmetic,” by Dr. James M. Greenwood, 
Superintendent of Schools,"Kansas City, Mo., 
and Dr. Artemas Martin, editor of the Mathe- 
matical Magazine, Washington, D.C. The chap- 
ter contains the subject from 1861 to 1892, and 
concludes with an alphabetical author and 
editor index to Parts 1. and II. Chapter XXII 
of the same volume is cevoted to “Confederate 
Text-Books (1861-1865); a preliminary biblio- 
graphy,” by Stephen B. Weeks, of Sante Fé, 
New Mexico, and Chapter XXIII gives “A List 
of Educational Periodicals in the United 
States,” arranged by States. 

—The general subjects for the Chautauqua 
Four Years’ Course are as follows :— 

1900-1. French History and Literature. 

Greek Lands and Letters. 

World Politics of To-day. Psychology. 
3901-2. German and Medieval History. 

Nature Study. 

Roman and Italian Life and Art. 
1902-8. English, Literature and Art. 

Nineteenth Century History. Geology. 
1903-4. The Expansion of the American Peo- 


’ ple. 
Socialism, Nature Study, American 
Literature. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach the 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only 
one way to cure Deafness, and that is by Con- 
stitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by 
an inflamed condition of the mucous lining of 
the Eustachian Tube. When this tube gets in- 
flamed you have arumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
mation can be taken out and this tube restored 
to its normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but an in- 
flamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We offer One Hundred Dollars for any case 
of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that cannot 
be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for 
circulars free. 

F.J.( HENEY & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
aa” Sold by all druggists. 75 cents. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





—PAP III 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
36 page monthly, 50 cents per year, is 
the best and most popular southern schoo] 
journal, and a Popular Geography 
which leads all others, cloth, 60 cents. 

Both for 60 cents. 

Address, G. D. FREE, Publisher, 
DOVER, TENN. 
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our 
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ion, indigestion & 
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lin ee «6Ararechance. No de- 
DS ception, 
or tea set (144 pieces) & 12 sil- 
&12 table spoons for sell- 
n Lf uare & honest dealin 
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144 DINNER SET 


PIECE AND 
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PIECES SILVERWARE 





of our Vegetable Pills at 2&5 cts. a 


lis 
torpid liver, will receive our generous offer of a 1 


of silver plated table ware with a beautiful Butter knife, Sugar 


pas Tet ef me Sugar 
e Bu . 

144 piece decorated set wi given absol 
silverware 


warantoolt you com ir 
e 12 Kni 2 Forks, 12 Table Sp 8,1 

lutely free. “We are an o reliable concern. & gearaates the dishes & 
full size for family use, Address L. OETTNEK, Supt.,Dept. 5, 30 W. 1STHST., N. ¥. CITY. 





oa “A Sbeetecel free for selling the 6 boxes of Pills. Don’t send a cent, order to-day & 
send us the $1.50 & we ply 
n & Salt & set, 


with our offer we shall send you 
Tea 8 





Your Liver 


Will be roused to its natural duties 
and your biliousness, headache and 
constipation be cured if you take 


Hood’s Pills 


Sold by all druggists. 25 cents. 








The N. &. TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Send for Manual. 


8. PRICE, Manager. CHAS. C. PRICE, Agt. 





86 Weybosset St , Providence, R. I. 
Offices, go2 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, 2478 Providence, R. I. 
253-12 Hartford, Conn. 
OBJECT —To facilitate the employment of 


teachers throvgh School Officers. Normal and 
College Graduates a specialty. 














TEACHERS; Send for catalogue of 


* Chromo Reward and 
Souvenir Cards, Drawing, Composition, 
Language, History, Reading, Alphabet, 
Busy-Work, Number, Sentence, Perfect, 
Honor, Merit, Credit, and Prize Cards, 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Entertain- 
ments, Drills, Marches, Tableaux, and 
Teachers’ Books, School Aids, Diplomas, 
School Reports, Certificates, and various 
useful supplies for teachers.@ Address, 


A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN PA. 


The College of _— 
vi ee Journalism 


MURAT HALSTEAD, the Pres’t. 
Endorsed by 8,000 Newspapers 
ond Pesteltesia, 










Hon. HENRY WATTERSON says in the 
LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL:— 
—— “*** Mr. Halstead can in a twelve- 
<< month teach a you 

which he m 










ng man that 
ght not be able to dis- 
cover for himself ears of un- 
aided effort, groping in the dark. 
He can put upon a young man a 
trade mark that will give him access to employment.” 
COL. A. K. McCLURE says in the PHILADELPHIA TIMES:— 
“* * * It would be a priceless advantage for any young 
student aspiring to journalism to have the benefit of the 
training that Mr. Halstead would give in an institution 
organized for that purpose.” 
Instruction through Home Study. Let us explain the 
opportunities for bright men and women. Address 
The COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM, Room Perin Bidg. Cincinnati, 0. 











Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


RAINBOW GRAYONS 


Seven Wax crayons 34 long (the primary colors) 
in flat folding cardboard, or round wooden box, as 
preferred (5 cents, retail.) Any other assortment 
packed for schools, at no extra charge, or in § 
gross boxes solid crayons. fFravklin’s Crayons 
——- 20 per cent greater strength of color than 
any similar appearing articles. 


FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
ochester, New York. 













BETWEEN 
CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS,|_ — 
CINCINNATI & LOUISVILLE. 
PARLOR AND — CARS 


BY D 
PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
BY NIGHT 


NORTH & SOUTH 
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NOTES. 


TOTAL POPULATION 76,295,220. 


The Census Bureau on October30, announced 
the result of the count of the population of the 
United States. The total of the 45 states, 5 
territories, District of Columbia and Hawaii 
is 76,295,220. The census of 1890 gave 68,069,756. 
making a gain of 13,225,464, or practically 21 per 
cent. There was no provision for a census of 
Porto Rico, but a census taken October 16, 1899, 
made the population of that island 953,243. 
This is not included in the total for the United 
States. The total as announced is subject to 
slight change, not all the returns from Alaska 
having yet come in. 

The United States is fourth in population 
among the nations of the world, China being 
first with 386,853,000; India next with 221,173,000; 
Russia third with 118,014,200. After the United 
Siates comes Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Japan, France, Great Britain and Ireland, 
Italy, Turkey, etc. 





BROWN’S “wre 
-: FAMOUS ::- 
mers PICTURES 


Authors and Their Homes, Famous Paintings, Architecture, etc 






































225 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. 175 MADONNAS. 
Our Pictures are superior to any others. A comparison will prove 


this. Send 4 gents in stamps for four sample pictures and 24-page cata- 
logue, illustrated with thirty (30) pictures. 


G. P. BROWN & CO. - BEVERLY, mane. 
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{ MAKE CHRISTMAS JOLLY 
















































































































































































Seaaalaels  didhiantna ok tse Gatien CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. CHRISTMAS BLACKBOAD STENCILS, 
by states, etc. : Fin De Siecle Christmas Exercises. Original Charming Pictures, 24 x 36 inches: 
Alabama 1.828.697 | @ Songs, Recitations, Dialogues, and other Santa Claus. 
. ° ° ° ° ° - 4,£69,9°! 1 @® features. Bright, enthusiastic, sensible. Preparing for Santa. 
Arkansas... . . ° - « 41,811,564 a ope | me) pers be book of Christmas on 7! rs) ee 
California . oe en ee exercises publis cents. own the mney. 
Colorado en A Surprised Grumbler. A new Christmas Santa’s Farewell. 
, , , F ? . , a Operetta. - Brilliant music and sparklin Christmas Morning. 
Connecticut . ‘ . ‘ ° ° - 908,355 words. Full of life. Original, jolly an Writing to Santa 
Delaware . Sy ee eee a 184,735 clever. 15 cents. Christmas Bells and Holly. 
Florida 528 542 | & Christmas Star March and Drill. Superbly Helping Santa. 
’ : . . ’ . . . y M® brilliant. For 16 or z4giris, Easy to give, Santa and Reindeer. 
a - «+ %,216,32914 picturesque in effect. Sure to delight. Santa on a Bicycle. 
Idaho . . ‘ oe ee . « . 161,771 5 cents. Santa Dancing with Children. 
Minot : 821.550 Sunflower March. For 16 boys. Christmas Tree. 
nose le - + + + 4,821,550) @ = Rose March and Drill. For 16 girls. Telephoning to Santa. 

Indiana . ; ‘ rl ° ‘ - . 2,516,463 | & Drill. For 16 girls. Christmas Stocking. 
ee | oe ee a tele a Similar to above. While not intended Holly Border. 
K L 469, M specially for Christmas, they are perfectly Santa Claus Border. 

ansas- - s+ e+ + 1,069,496 appropriate. Each 15 cents. Appropriate [Mottoes, 12 x 36 inches : 
Kentucky . ; ‘ ‘ ° ° - 2,147,174] @ How to Celebrate See ite, contains - hey a. % at erry yy 
Pe ae) OS ee, eS » acomplete program for the Christmas owar en.” appy 
on ” apne ye ® ‘tertainment, etc. 25 cents. New Year.” 

uc Se eg Noe tg tne 694,366 Send for list of other entertainments and All of above, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents. 
Maryland . ; ‘ ° ° ° + 1,189,946 Christmas music. Send for illustrated catalogue of stencils. Y 
Massachusetts ° ~ ° e . e 2,805,346 .] Large and Handsome, 10 for 5c. Piner Cards, 1 P 2, 34 
Michigan ° ‘ ; ° ° ‘ - 2,419 782 CHRISTMAS CA RDS. and 5c. each. Elegant Booklets, 4, 5 and 10c —— 

Samp 


























Minnesota. . . . . . .  41,751395|@ Calendars, 10c. Our poate are the finest and cheapest ever offered. Catalogue free. 

Mtwipgl. 1... . . ene oe eee 

Misourl - --++ + sim)|@ | MARCH BROTHERS, 48 Bast Mulberry Street, LEBANON, OHI0. 
Nebraska. . . . . . . 1,068901/_ © At 

Nevada. . « : a ae. 42,334 E Method of Teachi Prim: 
New Hampshire . . . . . 411,588 BENTON’S HAPPY METHOD IN NUMBER E } fey Heed of Tuhing Pr = 
New Jersey . ‘ : ° 4 ’ - 1,883,669 





A Manual of Instruction for Teachers and Mothers Based on the Principles of Froebel. 


More than two years of work systematized to meet the needs of the Little Peopic and Teachers. 
New Arrangements and New Illustrations leading to accuracy, self-reliance, and love for the study. 








New York . ° F ° ° ° - 7,268,009 
North Carolina . . ° “ : - 1,891,992 





































A minimum of board work—a maximum of seat work. “ Suggestions on the Multiplication Table are worth the 
North Dakota . ° ° ‘ . , 319,040 price of the book.” 
Ohio ° , . . ° ° ° . 4,157,545 “ Barnest teachers cannot afford to be without it.” — City Superintendent. 
Oregon 413.532 “ Every primary teacher will find it helpful no matter what method is being used.”—A primary teacher. 
P 8 1 " 4 i y . » ‘ 6.3 11.365 Cloth, 8 vo. 177 illustrations. Price 55 cents. Copies can be obtained directly from the author. 

ennsyivania . . . ° . - 6,dul, Address B kin ount e 

Marine Le oe 423,556 EMILY E. BENTON, Croton, Tompkins County, New York. 
South Carolima . . =. . . . S90sis 33333232 3333333333 
South Dakota . . ° ° ° ° 401,559 
Tennewee . . . . . . 3am3]@ FOR CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT 
Texas . - e ‘ ‘ : . ‘ 3,048,828 
Utah . . ‘ ° ° ‘ rn - 276,565 f, VY P | 
Yau  Ss « s An etta tor Young Feople 
Virginia - ° P ° ‘ ‘ - 1,854,184 
Washington ° ° ° ° . F 517,672 





Words by Alice E. Allen a He mH Music by Charles E. Boyd 


It is unique in arrangement, healthful in tone, and admirably adapted to average school children. Teachers 
may not think it is usable for a class of miscellaneous children when first looking it over, but a study of it will 
show its possibilities for every school of average capacity. A large experiencein planning school entertain- 
ments and in “‘ staging’’ dramatic plays for little children, enables the editor to speak with certainty of the 
possibility of making this entertainment a great success, if the teachers enter into it with the right spirit. 
There is no success in anything if it is taken hold of in a half-hearted way; but a determination to give the 
children a good time at Christmas, to please the community with a first-class school entertainment, and carn 
twenty-five or fifty dollars for a school library, will dispose of the obstacles _ in the way of presenting this 
charming little “‘ play” very quickly. 

Great pains has been taken to leave the different scenes ofen for any changes which teachers wished to 
make. Ata risk of incurring the, perhaps not unjust, criticism that the operetta is not a well-rounded work 
of art, the various situations have been so arranged as to prove suggestive to teachers, and to leave oppor- 
tunities for individual preferences, at the cost of finish and completeness. 


A Dozen Different Entertainments . . 


can be easily selected from the whole, and the charming original music can be introduced into any sort of 
7 Christmas celebration 











West Virginia . ° . ° ° . 958,900 
Wisconsin ° ° ° . = - 2,068,963 
Wyoming. ° ° ° > ‘ ‘ 92,531 
Alaska. , ‘ » . ° ° ; 44 000 
Arizona. ° ° , ° . - 122,212 
District of Columbia . : ° ° 278,718 
Hawaii . ° . P . ° . - 154,001 
Indian Territory. 6 ‘ , j 891,960 } : 
New Mexico ; “ » , : - 198,777 
Oxlahoma ° , ° . 2 : 398,245 


PRESSED WILD FLOWERS, 

If you have visited Yellowstone Park, you 
will enjoy our flower book of natural-colored 
pressed flowers gathered inthe Park. If you 
have not and love flowers, you will be glad to 
own a copy of it and know what a beautiful 
flora is found there. 

The book is most daintily put up, contains 
ten specimens of flowers and four illustrations 
of Park scenery and the botanical name and 
habitat of each specimen is given. The herba- 
rium is well worth the fifty cents it costs and 
by sending that amount and your address 
plainly written, to Chas. 8. Fee, Gen. Pass 
























Price, 20 Cents, Postpaid. 
me HH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agent, Northern Pacific Ry , St. Paul, Minn., a 


copy of tke book will be mailed to you care- NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
fully wrapped in corrugated cardboard. ‘eceeeceeececee <2£cece e€ccce €Ceece EEEEEE CECE 
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DARK AS EGYPT 
APPLIES TO 


CART ER’S 
INK 


—if you buy the black kind. There 
are 16 kinds of Carter’s Ink—each 
THE BEST of its kind. 

Send for “Inklings” and a sam. 
ple tube of Carter’s Paste, FREE, 


The Carter’s Ink Co,, Boston, 





SR ee sheet he: TORO ne Lect 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Do your scholars make a 
noise with their chairs or 
settees scraping on the floor? 
Does it annoy you? Our 
patent rubber chair tips and 


vuffers prevent all this. 
Send for catalog and prices. 


THE ELASTIC TIP CO., 
370 Atlantic Ave,, Boston, Mass. 




















yearly to Christian Man or Woman 

to qualify fur permanent position of 

trust in your } ome county to manage 

our correspondence. Enclose self- 
addressed stamped envelope t> H. A. SHERMAN, 
General Secretary, Corcoran Building, opp. U.8. 
Treasury, Washington, D.C. 











NOTES 


— Extra copies of this month’s Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 





— Discussing the subject of “ Fewer School 
Studies,” the Philadelphia Record says: “ It is 
encouraging to find those who are in authority 
admitting that the courses of study in the four 
upper grades of the Chicago public schools are 
too burdensome, and that if the teachers fol- 
low them conscientiously the minds of the 
pupils must be dwarfed from overwork. Asa 
matter of fact, the teachers fear this, and pre- 
fer skimming over the studies; which is a per- 
nicious practice. Perhaps the protests of 
parents against the cost of so many text-books 
and the increase in the number cf pupi!s who 
draw from the city text-book fund may have 
had something to do with the course of the 
authorities in consenting to a reduction in the 
number of studies. More than forty per cent 
of all the school children of Chicago are pro- 
vided with books at public expense. Educa- 
tion in this country has not been practical or 
general enough to enable parents and school 
officials to understand that a child’s mind is 
not capable of assimilating all the material 
that can be crammed into it during six hours 
in school and two hours of home study u day. 
Now that a break in the rule of overdriving 
the young has been made by one community, 
perhaps the example may become contagions.” 


SNEEZE AND BLOW. 


That is what you must do when you have 
catarrh in thehead. The way to cure this dis- 
ease is to purify the blood with Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. This medicine soothes and heals the 
inflamed surfaces, rebuilds the delicate tis- 
sues and*permanently cures catarrh by ex- 
pelling from the blood the scrofulous taints 
upon which it depends. Be sure to get Hood’s. 

The non-irritating cathartic—Hood’s Pills. 





ALE EASTERN TEACHERS 
WANT A 
Western Educational Publication 


The Best in the.... 
Pacific Northwest is 


“THE NORTHWEST SCHOOL JOURNAL” 
ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON. 
$1.00 per Year. 


WE TEACH MEDICINE 


To women. This is a new proposition. Send 
for catalogue “ S.”’ 





Northwestern University Woman’s 
Medical School. 


333-339 South Lincoln Street. Chicago. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
R. T. FELIX GOUBAUD’S ORIENTAL CsEAM 
D OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 


Removes Tan, 






Pim 4 les, 

° Free les, 

n © Moth Patches, 
w © &€., Rash and Skin 
=—Sseass diseases, and 
L= Geos every blemish 
ra fe on be auty, 
m* weaE and defies de- 
53 © ° tection. On its 
o virtues ithas 

oa @ Zz stood the test 


of fifty -two 
years; no 
other has and 
is so harmless, 
we taste it to 
be sure i is 
roperl 
made. Accept 
y no qoumtere 
of simi lar 
pA 5 . name.. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayer, said to a ladyof the haut-ton 
(a patient): As you ladies willuse them, I recommend, ‘Gou- 
aud's Cream’ asthe least harmful of all the skin preparations.” 
For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers through- 
outthe U.8.., Canada and Europe. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop'r, 37 Great Jones St., N.Y 








FOR THE HOLIDAY 





Stories 
of the 
Great 


Stories of the Bible 


The People of the Chosen Land 


By Mytes Enpicotr. Vols. I., 11. and III. With illustrations from 


Doré and other eminent artists. 


> 





| Boards, 40 Cents; 
af Cloth, 60 Cents per Volume 


Artists 


Raphael, 


Children have here the opportunity to 
read the history of the remarkable devel- 
opment of the Ilebrew race, without preju- 
dice to the doctrines of the sects. 

How to give young people such knowl- 
edge without trespassing upon the theo- 
logical domain, has been attempted many 
times, but without success. The author 
has ‘admirably solved the difficulty in 
these volumes under the title of Stories of 
the Bible. "He has preserved much of the 
quaintness of the Old Testament style, and 
all of its beauty and simplicity. 








SEASON 





VOL. L 
Murillo, Rubens, Durer 


VOL. I. 


Van Dyck, Rembrandt, Reynolds, Bonheur 


VOL. I. 


Angelo, Titian, Da Vinci, Correggio 
Fully Illus. Cl. 50 Cents Per Volume 
Examples of the finest art the world has produced are given in the 
many beautiful illustrations.—Popular Educator. 


Attractive in each particular and most concise in language and inci- 
dent, they can prove but of interest to both old and young. - 
GISELLE D’UNGER, ///inois Woman’s Press Assoctation. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 


63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK “ 


378 Wabash Avenue 
CHICA.40 


809 Market Streei 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE HEALTH HABIT 


Just as Easy to Form as Any Other. 


We do not deliberately form our pet habits, 
but they are unconsciously acquired and 
grow as we grow, and by the time we learn 
they are hurting us, we find them too strong 
to be easily broken. 

Then, why not form a good habit, a habit 
which will counteract the many bad ones, in 
other words contract the unfashionable 
habit of being always well. 

The best health habit to get into is to have 
and keep a vigorous stomach; if you have a 
healthy digestion you can drink your beloved 
coffee, smoke your favorite brand oftobacco, 
with little or no harm; the mischief begins 
when these things are forced upon the faith- 
ful stomach, without any assistance. 

Form the habit of taking after meals some 
harmless but efficient digestive which will 
relieve the stomach of so much extra work. 

_ Nature furnishes us with such digestives 
and when they are combined in such a pleas- 
ant preparation as Stuart’s spepsia Tab- 
lets, they give the overworked stomach just 
the necessary assistance to secure perfect 
digestion without any ofthe harmful effects 
of cathartics and similar drugs. 

The habit of taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets after meals is as necessary to the 
weak stomach as food itself, and indeed to 
get the benefit from food eaten, nothing bet- 
ler and certainly nothing safer can be used. 

Many families consider Stuart's tablets as 
—. in the house as knives and forks. 

consist entirely of natural digestive 
prine ple without the effect or characteriz- 


ics of drugs; they have no cathartic action 
but simply go to work on the food eaten and 


digest it. 
ake into account your bad habits and the 

expense they entail and then invest fifty 
cents in a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
and see if your digestion for the next month 
is not vastly improved. 

Ask the clerk in any drug store the name of 
the most successful and popular stomach 
remedy and he will say Stuar ’s. 








NOTES. 


—The 800th anniversary ot the death of 
Chaucer was commemorated October 25 by the 
unveiling, by Alfred Austin, poet laureate of 
England, of a memorial window in the Church 
of St. Saviour, Southwark, London, adjoining 
the Old Tabard Inn, whence the poet started 
on his pilgrimage to Canterbury. 


— That the United States is tar ahead of other 
countries as regards popular art education is 
one of the most pronounced deductions to be 
drawn from the exhibition at the Exposition. 
The drawing and color work of Chicago public 
school students is away and beyond anything 
shown by the public schools of Great Britain, 
France or Germany. Nor does the work of our 
leading art schools, up to a certain point, 
compare unfavorably with that of European 
schools. The very generally excellent ideas 
and methods now finding place in domestic 
educational methods is sure to bear great fruit 
in the next generation or two. 


TEACHERS WITHOUT POSITIONS. 


If you are without a position, you should 
write the Syracuse Teachers’ Agency of Syra- 
cuse, N.Y., and find out what it can do for you. 
It has an established reputation among the 
teachers and school officials of the entire 
country — extending in its operations from 
the Atlantic seaboard to the Pacific — giving 
help and inspiration to its members, by caus- 
ing them to rejoice in its efficiency to transfer 
them to more lucrative positions. It has calls 
nearly every week in the year for Kinder. 
garten, Primary and Grammar grade teachers; 
Principals for High Schools, Ward, Village and 
District; Special teachers for Music, Art, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Book-keeping, Mathe- 
matics, Language, Manual Training, Physical 
Culture, Telegraphy, Stenography and Type- 
writing. 





STRICTLY SCIENTIFIC, 


Only One Pile Oure Which Oan 
Be Considered Such. 
The Pyramid Pile Cure is scientific 
both in its composition and in ts therapeutic 
potion, and the bess scoters is that it is per- ° 


fectly harmless. No ill effects ever result 
from its use. 


























































The cure is accomplished lessly by the 
astringent properties and heal oils con- 
tained in it, which cause the tumors 


and congested blood vessels to contract 
and the obstruction to the circulation to be 
rerne Py id Pile C is in 1 

e Pyram e Cure suppos 
form and far superior to any salve or oin 
ment for De pe pre a 

It is applied at night an‘ absorbed into the 
sensitive rectal membrane, acting both as a 
local and a constitutional treatment. 

One 50 cent box of the Pyramid has often 
been effectual, even in cases of many years’ 
standing. 

Relief from pain and itching is so immedi- 
ate that patients sometimes imagine that the 
remedy must contain some form of cocaine 
or opium, but a careful analysis shows it to 
ya ain no cocaine, anesthetic or injurious 

rug of any kind. It is teed free from 
“ ny, deleterious, substance t, the knife, or th 
men e or the 
still more cruel treatment by dilation, be- 
sides conctog, intense pain and sometimes 
collapse and death, are now Known to have 
itlc as far asa permanent cure is con- 
cern 

Thousands of pile sufferers bear witness to 
the value of the Pyramid Pile Cure and even 
in cases where a dangerous surgical opera- 


tion has failed to cure surp results 
=> Som obtained from this re y after a 
“Se 

2 complete treatment of the ramid Pile 


— 2 is sold by druggists everywhere at fifty 


Tne Pyramid Drug Co., of Marshall, Mich , 
will mail to any address a little book on 
cause and cure of piles, and a list efenred 
patients from all p the United States. 


CHRISTMASTIDE 4° 9xeqets.tr 


Price, 20 cents. Adapted to all grades. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
50 Bromfield St , Boston. 











50 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 


=== for Christmas = = = 









NEW DESIGNS 


Size, 24x36. Price, 20 Cents 
Santa Claus with Reindeer. 
Santa Claus Going Down Chimney. 
Watching for Santa Claus, 
New Year Welcome (Angels). 
Large Design of Santa Claus, 15 cents. 
The word “ WELCOME” in Wreath of Flowers, 
very handsome, 10 cents. 
Large “* Welcome,” 25 cents. 
Large Spread Eagle, 20 cents. 


Size, 18x24. Price, 10 Cents, 6 for 50 Cents 
Old-fashioned Fireplace with Stockings Hung Up 
“ Christmas Chimes.” Reindeer. 

Pine Cone Design. Christmas Tree. 
Merry Christmas in a Wreath of Holly. 
Happy New Year to You All. 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy Letters 5 inches high, Daisy Pattern. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


63 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





378 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO. 






















ART SUBJECTS 
Size, 18x24. Price, 10 cents 
The following line drawings of the great masterpieces 
have been spectilly designed for the blac'cboard, and can 
be reproduced by any teacher: 
SISTINE MADONNA, Raphael 
MADONNA DELLA SEDIA, Raphael. 
IMMACULATE CONCEP ON, Murillo. 
CHERUB ashes. 
HEAD OF CHRIST, Munkascy. 
ST. ANTHONY OF PADUA, Murillo. 
MAGDALEN, Carlo Doict. 
MATER DOLOROSA, Guido Reni. — 
SIMPLICITY, Sir Foshua Reynolds. 


BORDERS 
Price, 10 Cents each, 6 for 50 cents 


No. 1. Holly Leaves and Berries. No.2. Ivy Leaf 
Pattern. No.3. Oak Leaves and Acorns. No.4 Dog- 
wood Leaves and Blossoms. No.5. Anthemion Pattern. 
No. 6. Blackberry Pattern. No. 7. Grape Vine Pattern. 
No. 8. Olive Branch Pattern. 


Price, 20 cents. 


809 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 





Primary Manual Training 


METHODS IN FORM STUDY, 
CLAY, PAPER AND COLOR WORK 


By Carouine F. Cutter, 
Special Instructor in Manual Training t2 
the Primary Teachers of Boston. 


CLoTH. FULLY ILLUSTRATED. PRICcg, 75 Crs. 


Educational Publishing Co., 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


“Should be in Every Cultured Home” 











SIR JOHN E. MILLAIsS 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portrait of Millais. 2, Forthe Squire 3. Pomona. 
4. Lilacs. 5. ‘‘Cherry Ripe.” 6. The Parable of the 
Lost Piece of Money. 7. The Huguenot. 8 The Princes 
inthe Tower. 9. Princess Elizabeth in the Tower at St. 
James in 1647. 10. Effie Deans. 11. ‘‘Caller Herrin ” 
12. The Black Brunswicker. 13. Yesor No? 14. ‘‘No.” 
15. The Bride of Lammermoor. 16, New Laid Eggs. 


. 


s vt 


With Sketch of Life and 
Subjects for Language Work 











For the Christmas Tree 





LEONARDO DAVINCI 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


x. Portrait of Da Vinci. 2. Madonna of the Lily. 
3- Christ Disputing with the Doctors 4. The Head of 
Medusa. 5. St. Catherine. 6. Andrew, James Minor 
and Bartholomew. 7. John, Judas and Peter. 8. The 
Last Supper. 9. Christ. 10. James, Thomas and Philip. 
11. Matthew, Thaddeus and Simon. 12. Battle of the 
Standard. 13. Mona Lisa. 


se Ft 


I think your series of “ Great Artists” are ex- 
tremely good in text, pictures and printing. It 
has been so hard to make the lives of the artists 
attractive to young people, but these well told, 
well illustrated books ought to solve the prob- 
lem. KATHERINE VAN ALLEN, 

State Normal School, Oneonta, N. Y. 











CORREGGIO 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Portrait of Correggio. 2. Angels’ Heads. 3. Ma- 
donna with St. George. 4. Madonna San Francisco. 
5- Madonna of St. Sebastian. 6. Diana. 7 Madonna 
and Child. 8 Coronation of the Virgin. 9. St. John 
the Evangelist. x0. Assumption of the Virgin. 
11. Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine. 12. Madonna 
della Scala. 13. Madonna with St. Jerome. 14. Ma- 
donna della Scodella. 15. Holy Night 16. Ascen- 
sion of St. Thomas. 


With References and Subjects for Lan- 
guage and Special Study. 














TITIAN 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


1. Rialto, Venice. 2. Facade of St. Mark’s, Venice. 
3 Bridge of Sighs. 4. Interior of St. Mark’s, and 
Grand Canal and Byzantine Palace, Venice. 5. St. 
Barbara. 6. Madonna and Child. 7. Presentation in 
the Temple. 8. The Concert. g Portrait of Titian. 
10. Madonna and Child Adored by Angels. 11. The 
vibute Money. 12. Three Graces. 13. Three Ages 
oan, 14. Assumption of the Virgin. 15. Head of 
Virgin. 16. The Entombment. 17. Madonna of the 
Pesaro. 18. Presentation of the Virgin in the Temple. 
1g. The Virgin. 


Together with Sketch of History of 
Venice and Venetian Art, and 
appropriate Illustrations. 








NOTES. 


— Extra copies of this month's Supplement 
may be obtained at five cents per copy. 


—A charming sketch of Railway Travel in 
India by tue famous Sanskrit scholar and 
poet, Sir Edwin Arnold, the author of “The 
Light of Asia,” is announced for early publica. 
tion in the Youlh’s Companion. 


—Colorado’s school system was never in 
more promising condition than it is this fall. 
This is the opinion of State Superintendent of 
Instruction Grenfell as a result of her numer- 
ous trips throughout the state in attendance at 
the normal institutes which were held in every 
section. Mrs. Grenfell noted several features 
in the makeup of the lists of teachers in the 
state this year, which spoke well for the local 
opinion of the school system. 

“The demand for home-educated teachers is 
growing stronger and stronger,” said she, 
“and it is only when Colorado teachers are 
not obtainable that outsiders aretaken. It is 
not that there is any boycott on Eastern 
teachers, but the Colorado people seem to 
think that the teachers who are taught here 
better understand local requirements than 
those from the East. And it is not because 
there are not as many Eastern teachers here 
asking for positions. I think that at the pres- 
ent time there are a great many more here 
than ever before and they are appearing in 
larger numbers each year. School boards, 
however, favor the local teachers and the per- 
centage of outsiders employed remains small. 
The Arkansas valley has been partial to uni- 
versity graduates, and almost all the larger 
towns of the valley have two and three of 
them in their schools. 

“My opinion is that the college student 
makes by far the better teacher after the first 
year, that is, after he has adapted the results 
of his college work so that he can make him- 
self understood by the intermediate students. 
The.teachers who are not so fully prepared do 
more uniform work, but are not capable of the 
ultimate advancement.” 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. 


The Curtis Publishing Company bought The 
Saturday Evening Post because it believed that 
the yublic which demands its newspaper twice 
a day, would want a popular literary magazine 
once a week, provided it adjusted itself to the 
new conditions and rightly guaged the demand 
of the twentieth century. And that demand,’ 
it felt, would be for a magazine of the best 
quality that money and brains could make, 
sold at as low a price as modern machinery 
and methods could produce it. 

To improve the quality and at the same time 
lower the price of a publication, two things 
are necessary—a great circulation and the best 
machinery that human ingenuity can devise. 
The first has been achieved, for The Saturday 
Evening Post has a weekly circulation of a 
quarter of a million, and new subscriptions are 
coming in at the rate of a thousand a day. 
Again, its ten new presses have just been in- 
stalled in its new eight-story building, which 
together with its old facilities, give it the 
largest and most complete periodical plant 
in the world. 





Address all orders for these 


Great Artist Booklets 


to your nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUvB. Co., 
NEW YORK 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 


We also publish these Booklets in 
full cloth, four in a volume. 
See announcement on page 476. 
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Dec., 


H Moment with 
Our Business Department 


It is to our mutual advantage that you 
observe the following rules of publication. 
We publish the Popular Educator for inter- 
mediate and grammar teachers subscrip- 
tion price, $1.00 per year. Primary Educa- 
tion for primary and intermediate teachers, 
at $1.00 per year. Both are sent to one 
address for $1.75 per year, if paid in 
advance. 


RULES OF PUBLICATION 


The date on the colored address label indi- 
cates the time of expiration of your subscrip- 
tion. Subscribers who do not give notice to 
the contrary are considered as wishing to con- 
tinue their subscriptions. We follow the uni- 
versal custom of sending our j ‘urnals until a 
notice to discontinue, with payment for all 
arrears, is sentus. This plan preventsthe files 
of our +ubscribers being broken, and accommo- 
dates 90 per cent of our subscribers, as it is not 
alwavs convenient to pay at the beginning of 
the subscription. 


* * * 


In case you wish your subscription discontin- 
ued do not depend upon your postmaster or 
friends to order your = stopped for you. 
Send a postal yourself, giving the address to 
which the paper is being sent. 


* * * 


Subscribers must give both former and 
present address when requesting a change of 
address. If subscribers change their address 
without notifying us, and the pepece are sent 
to the old address, they are held responsible. 


. * * 


As an acknowledgement of a remittance, the 
date on the label of the first or second paper 
ou receive after you remit will be changed. 
f special receipt is wanted, please enclose 
2cent stamp for postage. 


* * * 


If a copy of the paper should fail to reach 
you, please notify us at once and we will senc 


another paper. 
. * 


When corresponding with us, please do not 
fail to sign your name and full address. We 
have many letters containing money, that 
cannot be answered, owing to the omission 
of name or address. 

— . * 

Make your remittance of less than $1.00 in 
Postage stamps; remittances of $1.00 or more 
should be made by Post Office or Express 
money order or bank check. Currency i; sent 
at your own risk. 

* * * 

Great care is taken in revision of our sub- 
scription lists, but, occasionally, a bill going 
to the suoseriber Passes a remittance on its 
way tous. If you receive a bill within a week 
after paying your subscription, whether to an 
agent or direct to us, you will please pa’don 
this unintentional and apparent error. 


* * * 
In the case of foreign subscriptions 25 cents 


extra should be remitted to cover extra cost 
of postage. 


Will you not aid us in extending our field 
of influence by recommending our papers 
to your fellow teachers. For every two 
new subscriptions you send us we will 
credit your own subscription one year. If 
you prefer one of our many books as a 
premium send for premium list. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 


50 BROMFIELD STREET - - Boston, MAss. 
Address all orders for these 


Great Artists Booklets 


to your nearest office 





EDUCATIONAL PUB. CO., 


63 Fifth Ave., New York 
50 Bromfield St., Boston 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
809 Market St., San Francisco 


It would be a good plan to order early, so 
as to avoid the Christmas rush. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


For Holiday Presents 








MURILLO 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS, 

t. Portrait of Murillo. 2. Portrait of Velasquez 
3. FEsop. 4. Seville Cathedral. 5. Grape Eaters. 
6. Fruit Venders. 7. Melon Eaters. 8 Immaculate 
Conception. g. Head of Virgin. 10. St. Anthony of 
Padua. tz. Madonna. 2. Virgin of the Mirror. 
13. Court in the Alcazar. 


Giving Sketch of Spanish Art, with Life of 
Velasquez. 


Attractive in each particular and most con- 
cise in language and incident they can prove but 
of interest to both old and young. 

GISELLE D’UNGeER, 
Illinois Woman's Press Association, 





Suitable for Sunday Schools 











DURER 


FFF 


The scheme of giving condensed biographies 
of the great artists, as one more feature of the 
“Ten Cent Classics,” sent out by the Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., is as original as it ought 
to be successful. Out of the dozen memoirs 
which have appeared in this Great Aitist 
Series (Raphael, Murillo, Millet, etc.), this 
brief account of Durer is one of the best. 
The selection of material, the sympathetic, 
dignified treatment by Jennie E. Keysor, and 
the sixteen iilustrations from Durer’s pictures 
make up a gem of a book, which one should 
be glad to own. — Primary Education. 





ONLY TEN CENTS EACH 








JULES A. BRETON 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


tr. Portrait of Breton. 2. The Last Flowers. 
3. Vintagers. 4. End of Labor. 5. Harvest Time. 
6. The Reapers. 7. The Reapers. 8. Sifter ». Colza. 
9. The Communicants. 1o. Young Girls in Proce-sion. 
rr. The Turkey Keeper. 12. Song of the Lark. 
13. The Weeders. 14. Brittany Woman. 


With Sketch of Life and Subjects for 
Language Work 


I cannot refrain from expressing my delight 
with the Stories of the Great Artists. 
E. M. LANCASTER, 
Gilbert Stuart School, Boston. 


— 














REMBRANDT 


LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 


x. Portrait of Rembrandt. 2. Rembrandt's Mother. 
3- Rembrandt in His Studio. 4. An Old Woman. 
5- Elizabeth Bas. 6. Portrait (Hermitage). 7. The 
Anatomy Lesson. 8. Rembrandt’s Daughter. 9. The 
Night Watch. 10. Sacrifice of Abraham. 11. The Cloth 
Makers. 


With appropriate Text and Sketch of 
Rembrandt's Life. 


“Through these books the children learn to 
see with more observant and discriminating 
eyes, and find unexpected beauty and interest in 
the most common things of life.” 
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IMPORTANT TO EDUCATORS 





St. Nicholas Magazine now a Recognized Factor in the Rducation of Boys and Girls 
Used by many Teachers in connection with Regular Courses of Study...... 


oT. NICHOLAS} 

















The Best Practical Help to Teacher and Scholar 


“IT MAKES ME HOMESICK FOR MY FAR-OFF BOYHOOD.”— O.iver Wenpe.t Homes. 


ODERN education has made the child of today a being of broader 
M intelligence and wider scope than were the children of the past. 
As the range of their learning has increased, their capacity for 
knowledge has grown, until now the mere facts they acquire from 
text-books are ao longer satisfying. They want the truth of things; 
not the statement. ‘‘ Why?” is the question that staggers teachers oftener 
than any other —nearly oftener than all others. That Sr. Nicnoxas is a 
help to the teacher in answering this constant question, hundreds of in- 
structors far,and wide bear testimony. 


The Object of the Magazine 


is clearly and definitely defined,—to help young folks to help themselves. 
Even greater than the purpose of the stories, is the purpose to train, to 
educate, to direct the immature minds of its myriad of young readers to 
the truths of nature, to the reason of things. Sr. Nicworas is invaluable 
to teachers, for the reason that it practically applies the learning they are 
daily instilling into the minds of their classes. 





The Application of Rnowledge is Wisdom. 


Useful experiments are made in the new department, 





** We have long and earnestly advo- 
cated the use of St. Nicnovas in 





Wature and Science. 


Useful facts in nature are explained ; what appears to be mere whim is shown, 
in the search-light of science, to be the result of definitely directed natural 
forces through centuries of evolution. 


schools as supplementary reading, and 
we hope the time will soon come when 
it will be in common use. We wish 
every youth in the land might have 
the benefit of it.”—Zducational Gaz- 


It is all accomplished with a simplicity of language and in such a non-technical 
way, that the young folks do not fully realize that they are gaining the gist of “We cannot urge the sttention of 
all that is contained in many cumbrous volumes. .They learn without knowing it. of supplementary rending.”— Scheel 





| 
GEORGE W. CABLE. 


“Nothing that has ever come into 
my household of children has been in 
equal degree the stimulus to their ar- 
tistic and literary tastes.” 


JOHN HAY. 


** I do not know any publication where 
a bright-minded child can get so much 
profit, without the possibility of harm, 
as in its fascinating pages.” 











ette, Rochester, N.Y. 


teachers to it too strongly as a means 


Educator, Rochester, Minn. 











— The Study of History 


is greatly facilitated by the historical and biographical articles that appear from 
time to time, in St. Nicnoras. It is not an infrequent occurrence that a teacher 
will read aloud from it, to her class, a sketch of the life of some great man, or 
an incident in one of our wars. In fact there is scarcely a subject taken up in 
the whole school course of study that is not dealt with in some one of this 
peerless periodical’s departments. 


HE November and December numbers will be sent FREE OF CHARGE 

to new subscribers with a year’s subscription, beginning with January, 1901. 

Subscription price, $3.00 a year. Remittance may be made by check, draft, 
money order or express order. Address 


the CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York 








